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Page 149, last line, delete as. 
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Page 159, line 13, for sports read spoils. 
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Art. 1.—THE REVOLT OF THE EAST AND 
THE CATHOLIC TRADITION 


Defence of the West. By H. Massis. ‘Translated by F. S. Flint. 
Faber and Gwyer. 


Orient et Occident. By R. Guénon, Payot, 1924. 

La Crise du Monde Moderne. By R. Guénon, Bossard, 1927. 

Introduction Générale a [Etude des Doctrines Hindoues. By 
R. Guénon. Riviére, 1921. 


oo since the Peace of Versailles the problem of the 
relations of the Oriental peoples to Western civiliza- 
tion has attracted an increasing share of public attention. 
The signs of a nascent revolt against the European 
hegemony were indeed evident long before the war, but 
it is only during the last decade that the movement has 
passed from the stage of subterranean agitation chequered 
by occasional assassinations to the point at which it 
obtrudes itself directly upon the notice of the man in the 
street by its effects on the yield of dividends and the 
course of party politics. And undoubtedly the war itself 
was primarily responsible for the growth of unrest in the 
East, not only because it weakened the military and 
economic foundations of European power, but still more 
on account of the moral disillusionment it produced, and 
the discredit that it threw upon the prestige of Western 
civilization. As M. Massis writes: “ Asia, which had so 
long suffered under the domination of the Western yoke, 
is not only overjoyed to see Europeans vilified and beaten 
down by themselves; it has remembered the grievances 
and accusations which were spread by an imprudent 
propaganda to the furthest limits of the Oriental world.”* 
Above all, the Russian Revolution and the propaganda 
against Western imperialism, which has been organized by 
the Soviet Government and the allied communist organiza- 
tions, have given unity and coherence to the activities of 


* Defence of the West, p. 8. 
Vol. 183 I 8 











2 The Revolt of the East 


the various disaffected elements among the subject peoples 
and classes throughout the world. 

This is the situation which has inspired M. Henri 
Massis’ eloquent appeal in Defence of the West. He 
paints in lurid colours the perils which threaten not only 
the external supremacy of European civilization, but the 
very foundations of its inner strength. Indeed, he views 
the conflict not as a struggle of material forces, but as a 
spiritual warfare of the powers of darkness leagued together 
for the destruction of the European soul. Thus he believes 
that it is in Europe rather than in Asia that the conflict 
will be decided, “for the poison of the East, in the form 
most easily assimilated by us, insinuates itself, invisibly 
and subtly, by way of German idealism and Slav mysticism, 
by certain attacks aimed at the very notion of personality, 
at autonomy, and at the spiritual and moral identity of the 
human composite.”* It is not only Bolshevism that is the 
enemy; no less formidable is the destructive mysticism of 
the old Orthodox Russia, as represented by Dostoievski 
and the Pan-Slavists, by Prince Trubetzkoi, and the 
modern “ Eurasian” movement. So, too, in Germany a 
whole galaxy of thinkers of the most diverse types, 
headed by Count Keyserling and Oswald Spengler, f are all 
marshalled under the same banner, and “devote their 
energies to filling the world with their own disillusionment 
and to cultivating the germs of a destructive Asiaticism 
in order to scatter them over the nations of a devastated 
Europe.” 

Now it must be admitted that in the despair and dis- 
illusionment which followed the collapse of the Central 
European Empires and the Russian Revolution there has 

* Of. cit., p. 151. 

+ It is remarkable that M. Massis says nothing of the one writer whose 
ideas lend themselves most fully to his thesis. I refer to the Viennese 
professor, Josef Strzygowski, who maintains the fundamental kinship of the 
Nordic and the Iranian genius, and who, in his Alfai-lran and subsequent 
works, exalts the pure aniconic art and religion of the peoples of the steppes 
against the stale and corrupt tradition of the old “ forcing house of culture "— 
the Mediterranean lands, whose idolatrous and unspiritual influence has, 
according to his view, vitiated the whole current of Western civilization. 
Spengler, on the other hand, regards medizval Catholicism as a typical 
expression of the Germanic soul, a view which is diametrically opposed 


to M. Massis’ diagnosis of his position. 
t Defence of the West, p. 20. 
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been a tendency for men to turn to the ancient civilizations 
of the East in the hope of finding there the foundation 
of a new view of life which would afford the possibility 
of spiritual reconstruction. And naturally enough such 
attempts have often foundered in a vague pseudo- 
mysticism which affords no firm basis for any intellectual 
or moral constructive activity. But this movement, so 
far from being a deliberate conspiracy against the spiritual 
tradition of Christendom, is much more easily explicable 
as a natural reaction against the triumphant materialism 
of the epoch which ended so disastrously in the organized 
destruction of the late war. It was really directed, not 
against the old Latin culture and the spiritual ideals of 
Catholic Christianity, but against the crass self-satisfaction 
of the Prussian bureaucrat and the man of business, or 
against the crude materialism, imported by Bolshevism 
from the West, which was destroying the spiritual 
inheritance of the Russo-Byzantine tradition. M. Massis, 
however, will make no such distinctions. He sees alike 
in the Orthodox monk and the Bolshevik agitator, in the 
German idealist and the militarist bureaucrat, one thing 
only—“a sort of pre-established complicity, a secret 
connivance, an identical feud of permanent hostility to 
the principles of Romano-Christian culture.”* It is, of 
course, easy to prove anything, if we take as an axiom that 
things which are hostile to the same thing are equal to 
one another. Indeed, when M. Massis writes of “the 
spiritual kinship of Photius and Lenin,” we are irresistibly 
reminded of those eighteenth-century apologists of the 
Anglican establishment who divined the hidden hand of 
the Jesuit behind the Methodist movement. If indeed 
Photius and Lenin are spiritual kinsmen, we must admit 
a similar and perhaps a closer link between St. Francis 
Xavier and Cecil Rhodes. By methods such as these it 
is easy to prove anything. “By the Mass, and ’tis like 
a camel, indeed,” as Polonius said. 

The excessive simplification of M. Massis’ thesis is, 
in fact, powerless to explain the complicated situation in 
which we find ourselves. Western civilization is not a 


* Of. cit., p. 85. 
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simple unity, and in the eyes of the Asiatic it stands not 
for Catholicism and the Latin tradition, but primarily for 
the industrial and financial power of the two great English- 
speaking peoples. So, too, the movement of revolt against 
the European hegemony is itself largely of Western inspira- 
tion. Its ideology is purely European, and owes nothing 
to the cultural tradition of the peoples whom it is seeking 
to free. Even in the literary sphere the leaders of Oriental 
thought, as conceived sig he sa are themselves men of 
Western culture and education. All this is admitted in 
some degree by M. Massis himself, but he fails to draw the 
obvious conclusions owing to his preoccupation with the 
idea of a vast conspiracy against the Western soul. He 
does not realize that the central fact of the whole situation 
is not the relatively weak and superficial cult of Oriental 
ideas in the West, but the incomparably more powerful and 
far-reaching movement of Occidental ideas in the East. 
During the years in which a few amiable idealists, like Count 
Keyserling, have been alarming M. Massis by a literary 
na I. on behalf of Oriental thought which has hardly 
affected the mind of the general public, the traditional 
cultures of the East have been shaken to their foundations. 
In Russia the Bolsheviks have done their best to uproot 
Eastern Christianity, and to turn the mind of the people 
towards the philosophy of materialism and the cult of the 
machine. In Turkey not only has the Caliphate been 
abolished, but the religious law of Islam has been abrogated, 
and the dress and manners of European civilization have 
been enforced by law after the fashion of Peter the Great. 
Finally, in China, the sacred rites which have been the 
foundations of social and moral order for thousands of 
years have been swept away, and the shibboleths of Western 
democracy have taken the place of the maxims of Confucius. 
Even the lurid denunciations of the propagandists of 
Orientalism in Europe seem pale in comparison with what 
Pére Wieger, for example, has to say of the apostles of 
Occidental ideas in China: “ Renégats des croyances et 
des traditions nationales, pantins aux mains des Freres 
Trois Points, les apprentis Kadosh révenues d’Amérique, 
d’Europe, et du Japon.” 
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Hence the movement in the East that at first sight seems 
to portend the downfall of European influence is in reality 
but another sign of the penetration of Asia by Western 
ideas and the defeat of the native Oriental traditions. It 
is too soon to say whether this is a temporary and super- 
ficial phenomenon, or whether it marks the beginning of 
a new epoch in the history of the world. In any case, it 
is of sufficient importance to justify an upholder of the 
Oriental tradition, like M. René Guénon, in sounding the 
alarm as he does in his latest book La Crise du Monde 
Moderne. M. Guénon’s works form a kind of Orientalist 
counterpart to M. Massis’ Defence of the West. But 
there is a striking and rather piquant contrast between the 
two writers. The Latin tradition, with its sense of classical 
form, its firm and clear outlines, its faith in order and 
authority, is represented by the fiery rhetoric of M. Massis, 
full of colour and imagination, but lacking in logic and 
appealing to the emotions rather than the reason. On the 
other hand, M. Guénon, the apologist of that Asiatic 
tradition which M. Massis mate as an irrational 
mysticism working “for the disorganization of minds and 
the breaking up pe Plier tn rules, and laws,” is a strict 
intellectualist who disdains any appeal to sentiment and 
imagination, and adopts a severely logical treatment. 

In his eyes the essential feature of modern Western 
civilization is its denial of those very principles which M. 
Massis regards as peculiarly its own—order, authority, 
continuity, and absolute truth. It has turned away from 
the spiritual to the material, from intellect to sentiment, 
from the knowledge of the universal and the eternal to 
that of the particular and the contingent. 

Ever since the Renaissance and the Reformation, 
Western civilization has been deliberately lowering its 
standards and narrowing its vision. The Humanism, 
which has been its watchword, is, in fact, nothing else 
than an attempt “to reduce everything to purely human 
proportion, to make abstraction of every principle of a 
superior order, and, one might say symbolically, to turn 
we from heaven under the pretext of conquering the 
earth.” 
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The abandonment of the higher knowledge of the pure 
intellect for that of the discursive reason has inevitably led 
on to the descent from rationalism to materialism, and so 
to that final stage of degradation, represented in different 
ways by pragmatism, vitalism, and behaviourism, in which 
the mind abdicates its sovereignty, and the obscure forces 
of unconscious impulse reign supreme. These are the 
descending circles of the inferno into which Western 
civilization has sunk—a movement which is literally 
Satanic, since it involves the progressive denial and refusal 
of the spiritual and the real. 

And this intellectual disorder manifests itself likewise 
in the social sphere, where it is also a principle of disunity 
and division. It has separated the unity of Western 
civilization into a chaos of warring nationalities; it has 
destroyed the spiritual basis of authority and the social 
hierarchy, and has thus opened the way to individualism 
and the warfare of classes and material interests. Its very 
conquests in the material realm have liberated vast forces 
of destructive energy which it is powerless to co-ordinate 
or to control. We have reached the last stages of the 
“Dark Age” of Indian tradition, when “the castes shall 
be mixed, and the family itself shall no longer exist.” 

Thus M. Guénon is emphatically a traditionalist, though 
his conception of tradition is neither purely socio-political, 
like that of M. Maurras, nor anti-intellectual and fideist, 
like that of Bautain. On the contrary, the essential note 
of a traditional culture is that all its institutions “ find their 
ultimate raison détre in their deliberate and conscious 
dependence, direct or indirect, upon a doctrine, the funda- 
mental nature of which is in every case of an intellectual 
order.” 

In some cases, as in India, this doctrine is purely meta- 
physical, and the religious and ritual aspects of the culture 
are subordinated to it as symbolical and exoteric interpreta- 
tions or extensions of the central core of metaphysical truth. 
In other instances, the ultimate doctrine may be religious, 
and the metaphysical element may be subordinate, as in the 
medizval West; but in either case the centre of the cultural 
tradition is a doctrine, and every aspect of the resultant 
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civilization, whether intellectual or practical, is a develop- 
ment or actualization of the supreme principle which 
informs and vivifies the whole cultural organism. Hence 
the only hope for a society which has begun to disintegrate 
owing to the loss of its spiritual tradition is to reunify and 
reintellectualize itself by a recovery of the doctrinal prin- 
ciples on which its original intellectual order and social 
hierarchy were based. In the case of Europe, this means 
a return to the tradition of medieval Christendom, which, 
however obscured by centuries of spiritual revolt and 
social disorder, still survives in the Catholic Church, the 
only remaining representative of the tradition and spiritual 
authority in the West. 

This is precisely the sameconclusionas that which is reached 
by M. Massis, for while the latter starts from a diametrically 
opposite thesis to that of M. Guénon, he also maintains 
“that modern civilization is the great vice, that it infatuates 
Europeans and corrupts Orientals,” and that “it is not the 
Oriental ideal and the Western ideal that should be con- 
fronted with one another, but the ideal of the Middle Ages 
with the modern ideal, the ideal of perfection and unity 
with that of ‘progress’ and sundering force.”* As the 
pune part of M. Massis’ book is devoted to the con- 
rontation of Eastern with Western ideals, this statement 
seems to stultify his whole argument. Nevertheless there 
remains a profound divergence between the standpoints of 
the two writers. To M. Massis, Catholicism is the soul 
of the West. It has not only made our civilization what 
it is, but it is the cause of its separate existence, and the 
ground of its differentiation from the Asiatic cultures. 
For M. Guénon, on the other hand, it is the non-Christian 
element in Western culture that separates it from the East. 
When the West was Christian, it was no longer in a state 
of opposition to the East. In fact, the relation of the 
Oriental tradition to the medieval Catholic culture was 
that of a trunk to one of its branches. 

There is an element of truth in both of these theories. 
On the side of M. Guénon, it must be admitted that the 
simple identification of Christendom and Western civiliza- 


* Pp. I9I, 194. 
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tion can hardly be accepted even for the past. The 
opposition of East and West is independent of Christianity, 
for it dates back to the pre-Christian era. Europe acquired 
her independence on the day when the navies of Greece 
and Asia fought in the Bay of Salamis under the eyes of 
the Great King, seated on his throne on Mount Aégaleos. 
The theme of the feud between Europe and Asia runs 
through the whole of ancient literature, from the age of 
the “Father of History” down to the Augustan Age. 
And in his great description of the battle of Actium, Virgil, 
like M. Massis, sees the monstrous shapes of Oriental 
— arrayed against the divine ideals of the Western 
soul. 
Omnigenumque deum monstra et latrator Anubis 


Contra Neptunum et Venerem contraque Minervam 
Tela tenent. 


Nevertheless it was the East that eventually conquered, 
and the conversion of the Empire to Christianity was the 
consecration of its victory. Christianity arose in the one 
province of the Empire that had preserved an undying 
hostility to the ideals of the Roman Hellenistic culture 
and which preserved intact a purely Oriental tradition. It 
is true that the Oriental reaction was spreading through 
a thousand channels, some of which were far more funda- 
mentally irreconcilable with the Western genius than was 
Christianity. Nevertheless the opponents of the new 
religion, from Marcus Aurelius and Celsus to Julian and 
Namatian, saw in it a dark Oriental superstition which 
threatened the very existence of Western culture. It may 
be that Hellenism was doomed in any case, and that the 
decline of the city state before the ideal of theocratic 
monarchy of the Oriental type was inevitable, but the 
change ew paganism to Christianity was undoubtedly 
an essential aspect of the process which converted the 
Hellenistic into the Byzantine culture. 

M. Massis would perhaps reply that this Orientalism is 
peculiar to the Byzantine Church, and that it was the work 
of Western Catholicism to unite the Christian and the Latin 
traditions in a new cultural unity. But though this is to 
a great extent true, it does not exclude the intervention of 
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Oriental influences. The centuries in which the Roman 
Church took up the burden of the Empire and advanced 
to the reconquest of the West after the barbaric invasions 
were at the same time an age in which the power of 
Orientalism was at its height. Rome itself had become a 
Byzantine city, full of Greek monks and immigrants from 
the East. Syrian Cesars ruled at Constantinople, and the 
Holy See was occupied by a succession of Syrian and 
Oriental Pontiffs. It was a Syrian archbishop who was 
the organizer of the Anglo-Saxon Church; it was a Syrian 
pope to whom St. Wilfrid, the great champion of Roman 
authority, made his appeal; while St. Boniface received the 
pallium from another Syrian, St. Gregory III, and his 
legatine authority from a Greek, St. Zacharias. Even the 
earliest monuments of our English Catholicism are carved 
with the vine-scrolls and oan ornament of Oriental art. 
Above all, the monastic institution, which may almost be 
called the parent of medieval culture, was itself of Eastern 
origin, and owed its existence to the naked, fasting ascetics 
of the Egyptian desert, in whom the Oriental ideal of 
spirituality finds its perfect embodiment. It is true that 
St. Benedict brought to the monastic institution a new 
element of order and moderation which may be regarded 
as essentially Latin. Nevertheless he did but adapt the 
Oriental tradition to Western needs and capacities, and 
the Middle Ages always looked back to the Fathers of the 
Desert as the purest examples of the monastic ideal. In 
the words of a medizval writer, the monks and solitaries 
« rs into the cold and darkness of the West the light 
of the East and the warmth of ancient Egypt.” 

All through the Middle Ages the civilization of Western 
Europe had its face turned to the East from which the light 
had come to it. The Crusades themselves were not so 
much a European offensive against Asia, as the result of the 
nostalgia of Christendom for the ancient cradleland of the 
Faith. Moreover, we must remember that the medieval 
line cf division between the Christian and non-Christian 
lands did not coincide with that between Europe and Asia. 
The Baltic lands were still half pagan. Asia Minor and 
the Caucasus were largely Christian. Above all, the most 
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highly civilized region of Western Europe, the West 
Mediterranean basin, was the home of a strangely mixed 
culture in which Catholicism, Judaism, Islam, and the 
Manichean sects all had a share. The Christian Kings of 
Sicily and Castile were surrounded by Moslem and Jewish 
scholars and court officers; the Sultans of Andalusia and 
Morocco were served by Christian mercenaries and 
craftsmen. And this brilliant and heterogeneous culture 
was the natural intermediary between Fast and West. 
Through it Christian Europe received its chief knowledge 
of astronomy and mathematics, of medicine and alchemy; 
above all, of the Greek philosophers and their Arab inter- 
preters. But these influences all ran in one direction. 
St. Thomas read Averroes, but there is no reason to suppose 
that Averroes had any knowledge of Anselm or Peter 
Lombard. Ibn Arabi influenced Ramon Lull, but the 
Moslem was too proud of his cultural superiority to learn 
anything from the young civilization of the West. 

Thus the medieval Christendom during its greatest 
period was permeated with Oriental we Bedi, The 
religious opposition between Christianity and Islam 
coexisted with a certain cultural agreement. The Crusader 
and the Ghazi, the Cid and the Sidi, the Thomist and the 
Averroist met as enemies, but met upon a common ground. 
They maintained different doctrines, but they spoke the 
same intellectual tongue. The ultimate and unfathomable 
gulf which severed the Greek and Roman as well as the 
modern European from the Oriental had temporarily 
disappeared in the Middle Ages. Its reappearance was 
due to the same movement that destroyed the unity of 
Christendom and led to the secularization of the mediaeval 
culture. Ever since the Renaissance and the Reformation 
Western civilization has been separating itself from all 
dependence and contact with the East, and recovering the 
specifically Occidental characteristics of extroversion and 
material organization which had already marked the 
Greco-Roman culture. 

Among the peoples of Latin culture, the Catholic 
tradition was too deeply rooted to be replaced by a new 
religious doctrine. But while its supremacy in the strictly 
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religious sphere was not challenged, it no longer dominated 
the whole culture. It was neglected and pushed on one 
side by the development of the new humanistic culture, 
the new scientific and philosophical ideas, and the new 
monarchy with its ideals of secular sovereignty and the 
preponderance of material interests. And this dualism 
finally ended in the complete victory of secularism, and 
the institution of a purely “lay” culture which tended 
towards the destruction of the spiritual power and the 
elimination of the last traces of religious influence. 

In North-Western Europe, however, the course of 
development was different. Here Catholicism was replaced 
by a new interpretation of Christianity which gave free 
scope to the development of the Occidental mentality. 
Protestantism eliminated all the Oriental elements in the 
Christian tradition. It abolished asceticism and monas- 
ticism. It subordinated contemplation to action, the 
spiritual to the temporal authority. Faith was no longer 
a human participation in the Divine knowledge, but a 
purely individual and non-rational experience—a man’s 
conviction of his personal salvation. The Divine was no 
longer conceived as pure intelligence—luce intellettual 
piena d’amore—the principle of the intelligibility of the 
created universe, but as an absolute despotic power whose 
decrees predestined man to eternal misery or eternal bliss 
by the mere fiat of arbitrary will. And this divorce of 
intelligence from dogma led on eventually to an apparently 
contradictory conclusion—the dissolution of dogma in the 
interests of a moral pragmatism which is the hall-mark of 
modern Protestantism.* Christianity, it is said, is not a 
creed, it is a life; its sole criterion is the moral and social 
activity that it generates: and thus religion loses all contact 
with absolute truth and becomes merely an emotional 
justification for a certain standard of behaviour. 

Thus the two movements that have dominated Western 
Europe since the sixteenth century, in spite of their 
difference of origin and mental atmosphere, have tended 


* This contrast between the intellectualism of medizval Catholicism and 
the practical or pragmatic character of modern Protestant thought has been 
admirably developed by a Unitarian writer, Dr. P. Wicksteed, in his essay, 
The Religion of Time and the Religion of Eternity. 
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in a similar direction. The intellectual squalor of a 


Protestantism answers to the moral emptiness of Latin 
secularism, for each of them has carried the process of 
extroversion and the denial of absolute metaphysical prin- 
ciples to their logical conclusion by their several paths. 
Both of them have attained to the opposite pole of thought 
to that of the Oriental tradition, and equally both of them 
have arrived at the negation of Catholic ideas. Catholicism 
and Orientalism stand together against the denial of the 
higher intellect and of the primacy of the spiritual which 
is the fundamental Western error. For, as has been truly 
said by a recent English writer: “The opposition is not 
so much between Indian thought and the New Testament. 

The fundamental contrast is rather between both 
India and the New Testament, on the one hand, and, 
on the other, the rooted conviction of European races, 
however much orthodox Christianity may disguise their 
expression of it, that this world is all-important. The 
conviction finds expression not only in the avowed pursuit 
of pleasure and ambition, but in such sayings as that the 
best religion is the one that does most good, and in such 
ideals as self-realization or the full development of one’s 
nature and powers. Though monasteries and monks still 
exist, the great majority of Europeans instinctively dis- 
believe in asceticism, the contemplative life and contempt 
of the world.” * 

This is the fundamental thesis of M. Guénon, and so 
far we hold him to be abundantly justified. Nevertheless 
it is not the whole truth. If Christianity were entirely in 
conformity with the Oriental spirit, it would be difficult 
to explain the fact that it failed to maintain itself in its own 
Oriental home lands. For while Catholicism was advancing 
triumphantly to the conquest of the West, it was all the 
time fighting a rearguard action against the pressure of the 
forces of pure Orientalism, as represented by the Gnostic 
and Manichean sects, and by Islam. Against the Oriental 
religions of pure spirit which denied the value and even the 
reality of the material universe, the Church undeviatingly 
maintained its faith in an historical revelation which in- 
volved the consecration not only of humanity, but even of 


* Sir Charles Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, vol. i, p. ix. 
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the body itself. This was the great stumbling-block to 
the Oriental mind, which readily accepted the idea of an 
avatar or of the theophany of a Divine zon, but could not 
face the consequences of the Catholic doctrine of the Two 
Natures and the full humanity of the Logos made flesh. 
This conception of the Incarnation as the bridge between 
God and Man, the marriage of Heaven and Earth, and the 
channel through which the material world is spiritualized 
and brought back to unity, distinguishes Christianity from 
all the other Oriental religions, and involves a completely 
new attitude to life. Deliverance is to be obtained not by 
a sheer disregard of physical existence and a concentration 
of the higher intellect in the contemplation of pure being, 
but by a creative activity that affects every part of the 
composite nature of man. For the human intelligence is 
not that of a pure spirit; it is consubstantial with matter, 
and is therefore essentially limited by the conditions of 
corporal existence. The life of faith is far wider and more 
intense than the activity of the pure intellect, which throws 
but a fitful and obscure light on the true nature of being. 
This, however, is what M. Guénon refuses to recognize. 
To him religion is at best a poor substitute for that true 
science of being which is the object of intellectual 
intuition, and therefore he regards Christianity as a diluted 
and impure form of that Oriental! tradition which is to be 
seen in its highest form in the Vedanta. His point of view 
is, in fact, almost identical with that of Averroes, who 
places theology upon a lower plane than metaphysics. 
They are not contradictory, as the Western Averroists 
sometimes seem to suggest, for both sciences teach the same 
truths. In theology, however, these truths find a symbolic 
expression which renders them capable of assimilation by 
the mass of mankind, whereas in philosophy they are seen 
pure and unveiled in their essential reality. 

It is obvious that such a view is irreconcilable with the 
whole Catholic doctrine of the supernatural order. More- 
over, it leads to the depreciation of the normal human 
activity of the discursive reason, and to a contempt for 
all knowledge of the particular and for the humble but 
necessary discipline of physical science. The mind which 
withdraws itself to the heights of pure intelligence leaves 
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the sensible world in the confusion of anarchy, for a 
practical irrationality is the Nemesis of speculative intel- 
lectualism. M. Guénon himself has not altogether avoided 
this danger, judging by the somewhat fantastic speculations 
with regard to Atlantis and the esoteric tradition of the 
West that are to be found in some of his minor works. 
To the Catholic philosopher, on the other hand, the pro- 
gressive intellectualization of the material world by reason 
and science is an essential function of the human mind. 
In the natural order man occupies a similar position as 
the bond of union between the spiritual and the material 
worlds, as that which he holds in the supernatural order 
by virtue of the Incarnation. The two are analogous and 
complementary. 

Consequently the material organization of the world by 
science and law which has been the work of Western culture 
is in no sense to be refused or despised by the Catholic 
tradition. It isa fulfilment of man’s natural vocation, and 
it is at the same time a potential vehicle for the spiritualiza- 
tion of nature by the supernatural order embodied in the 
Catholic Church. It is true that hitherto these potentiali- 
ties have never been fully realized in any actual civilization. 
Either, as in the Byzantine age, the Oriental tradition has 
so predominated that Europe is almost absorbed by the 
unchanging East, or, as in the modern world, the unbridled 
development of the Western element has produced a 
material type of culture which dissipates its energies in 
purely practical ends, and ignores or denies the very notion 
of supersensible being. Thus the Catholic Church appears 
Oriental to the West and Occidental to the East. She is 
a stranger in both camps, and her home is everywhere and 
nowhere, like Man himself, whose nature maintains a 
perilous balance between the sensible and intelligible world, 
to neither of which it altogether belongs. Yet by reason 
of this ambiguous position, the Catholic Church stands as 
the one mediator between East and West. She alone 
possesses a tradition which can satisfy both sides of man’s 
nature, and which brings the transcendent reality of the 
divine Logos into relation with the tangible and visible 


facts of human experience. 
CHRISTOPHER DAWSON. 

















Art. 2.—THE RECONSTRUCTION 
OF PELAGIUS’ WRITINGS ON ST. PAUL 


A. Souter, Pelagius’ Expositions of Thirteen Epistles of St. Paul. 
I. Introduction; II. Text (Texts and Studies, edited by 
J. Armitage Robinson, [X., 1 and 2), Cambridge, 1922-26. 
Also other works and articles of the same, quoted at the end 
of his Preface to Volume I. 

H. Zimmer, Pelagius in Irland, Texte und Untersuchungen zur 
patristichen Literatur, Berlin, 1901. 


T might, not without justification, be said that the 
patristic labours of the last generation have been con- 
cerned in a large measure with the old heretics. Without 
mentioning the numerous Gnostic writings recovered 
during the last thirty years, the series whereof seems not 
yet to be completed, it is sufficient to quote the names of 
Nestorius, Eunomius, and some Latin Arians, of Theodore 
of Mopsuestia and Julian of Eclanum, to realize the im- 
portance of these reconstructions or discoveries and to 
appreciate the resources they bring to the study of the 
doctrinal controversies of the fourth and fifth centuries. 

To these names we may today add that of Pelagius, St. 
Augustine’s great adversary in the problem of grace and 
original sin, and the first Christian writer of Great Britain 
whose works were authentically attested. He was known 
to have left certain writings which had had an immediate 
success. St. Augustine, and a few years later Marius 
Mercator, had taken pains to tell us this and to preserve 
for us a few sentences from them; it was even suspected 
that the Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistles, which he com- 
posed before the year 410, must have been one of the most 
important of them, from the point of view of textual 
exegesis as well as from that of the Latin of its Biblical 
translation; in any case, it was, with that of Ambrosiaster, 
one of the two oldest commentaries bequeathed to us by 
the Western Church. But actually, apart from the letter 
to the young Demetrias, hardly anything of Pelagius 
remained in a text that inspired confidence. It was well 
known also that a certain number of ancient authors, of 
whom four at least belonged to the Patristic Era and six 
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to the Middle Ages, had had the work of Pelagius in their 
hands, that in the seventh century the books of the British 
monk still had some success in Ireland, as various missions 
and the letters of the Popes attest, and that on the Continent 
three or four library catalogues of the Carolingian epoch or 
a little later mention among the contents of their armarium 
the Pelagian Commentary on St. Paul; it was quoted at 
Saint-Riquier, at Saint-Gall, at Lorsch, and at Murbach. 
But where was the authentic text to be found today? . For, 
ere from the eleventh century, the mentions of 
Pelagius which might rest on an actual reading of his 
work become very rare; soon after they end by completely 
disappearing. 

With the Renaissance interest began to be attached once 
more to these vestiges of ancient thought, and Pelagius was 
to make his appearance in an unexpected way into the 
modern literary world. By a curious chance, a strange 
irony of history, not unique in patristics, it was under the 
name of one of the first and bitterest adversaries of the 
Pelagian error that Pelagius?’ Commentary on St. Paul 
came before the attention of scholars, In 1516, on the 
attestation of an old MS., of which, moreover, he himself 
denied the correctness, Erasmus included the first edition 
of the Pelagian Commentary among the spuria et dubia 
of St. Jerome, and since then it has riot ceased to figure 
in all the editions of the solitary of Bethlehem: those of 
Martianay, Vallarsi, and Migne. 

Erasmus, guided by his humanist sense, was content with 
denying St. Jerome’s paternity in a work which, from the 
literary = of view, was unworthy of that great stylist. 
Some fifty years later Ambrose Catharini and Sixtus of 
Siena did not fail to point out the traces of error which 
the Commentary contained, and Garet, of Louvain, actually 
attributed it to Pelagius himself. St. Jerome’s very 
circumspect second editor, Marianus Victorius of Reate, in 
1572, did not dare to adopt the idea of Catharini and Sixtus 
as his own, but firmly denied the Hieronymian authenticity, 
while Robert Bellarmine, in 1613, did not hesitate to 
attribute the writing to Pelagius; an attribution which 
two years later Gerard Voss, who carefully analyzed St. 
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Augustine’s testimony, regarded as very probable. Then, 
during half a century, save for Philippe Labbe, who 
remarked in 1660 that the Commentary as printed con- 
tained only some of the quotations preserved by St. Augus- 
tine, and also pointed out the use Sedulius Scottus had 
made of the work, the question of authenticity was to make 
no further step towards solution until the edition of the 
works of Marius Mercator by J. Garnier, S.J., in 1673: 
the light which the information of Marius Mercator, as 
also that of Cassiodorus, was to throw on the problem was 
considerable. Cardinal Nonis, who had drawn attention 
to a text of St. Augustine till then unsuspected, had indeed 
foreseen in 1672 the resources which the declarations of 
Marius Mercator, the Vatican MS. of whom he had 
utilized, might supply; but it was left for Garnier to turn 
them to full account independently of the suggestions of 
Nonis. 

To the documents of the affair Garnier added the text 
of the Predestinatus and a new and important quotation 
from St. Augustine. Then, by his notes and dissertations, 
he brought the question into a new light, thanks especially 
to the famous passage of Cassiodorus, precious like all that 
the solitary of Vivarium has left to us on the Christian 
literature of antiquity, which Garnier was again the first 
to point out and use. In his Institutiones divinarum 
litterarum Cassiodorus had spoken clearly of the correction 
and expurgation to which he had subjected a part of 
Pelagius’ anaes the rest he had had corrected by 
his disciples, and he referred to the MS., incompletely 
revised by himself, among the commentaries on St. Paul 
which he left to the library of Vivarium; from this declara- 
tion, whereof he made a minute study, Garnier concluded, 
this time wrongly, that the pseudo-Jerome of the edition 
of Erasmus was the same as the original Pelagius reduced 
to an orthodox sense by the corrections of Cassiodorus and 
his disciples. 

This conclusion was by no means so well founded as 
Garnier believed it to be; but until about forty years ago 
his opinion was generally accepted, and for more than two 
centuries there is hardly a name to quote which marks an 
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epoch in the literary history of the Commentary. We 
might mention a remark of Ussher, the Anglican Bishop 
of Armagh, who had already written a judicious passage 
on the primitive history of the Apostles’ Creed, and who 
recovered some quotations from Pelagius in Irish collec- 
tions; or, again, the reflections of Richard Simon, in 1686, 
who had read the text with care; of J. B. Mosel, in 1766, 
who supplied a large number of valuable corrections; and 
of Schoenemann, in 1794, who sagaciously points out the 
need for a critical text. Among the later editors of St. 
Jerome, who, however, hardly improve the text of the 
Pelagian work, Martianay in 1706 makes mention of the 
Commentary under the name of Pelagius in the catalogue 
of Saint-Riquier in the ninth century; and Vallarsi, who 
hardly troubles to correct its text, declares that the best 
MSS. of the pseudo-Jerome are those which do not contain 
the apocryphal preface to Heliodorus; he is also aware that 
in the thirteenth century John of Verona still knew the 
writing as the work of Pelagius. Even in our own days 
the contemporary Anglican commentators, such as Light- 
foot, Sanday, and Headlam, used the Commentary of 
Pelagius without going beyond the views of Garnier. As 
for the essay of Klasen, appearing in 1885, which saw 
in the writing a product of the last period of Pelagianism, 
it made much too little noise to overthrow a position which 
might seem to be definitely established. 

It is at this time that the works of a renowned Celtic 
scholar, H. Zimmer, become the starting-point of all the 
progress that has since been made. In a work with the 
high-sounding title Pelagius in Irland, too heavy to find 
many readers, he gave the result of his explorations from 
the side of his habitual field of study, and, in short, gave 
a new and better direction to that research which had 
threatened to end by falsifying itself. He first of all drew 
attention to the relation existing between the Commentary 
and certain Irish writings, especially the Liber Armachanus, 
of the year 808, containing prologues and summaries attri- 
buted to Pelagius, and the glosses of two MSS., one of 
Wurzburg, containing more than 900 glosses marked with 
the seal of Pelagius, the other of Vienna, including over 
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200; at the same time, he remarked that a certain number 
of these glosses were also to be met with in the Commentary 
of the pseudo-Primasius, printed in 1537, and identified 
in an erroneous manner by his first editor, Gagney, but 
the presence whereof in Ireland from the year 641 had been 
established by Zimmer; moreover, he pointed out at least 
three catalogues of ancient libraries, Saint-Riquier, Lorsch, 
and Saint-Gall, to which Hellmann soon added that of 
Musbach, which mentioned among their MSS. between the 
ninth and tenth centuries the Commentary of Pelagius. 
Lastly, Zimmer established that Pelagius had not com- 
mentated the Epistle to the Hebrews, which none the less 
he attributed to St. Paul, and he crowned his researches 
by the discovery of the MS. of Saint-Gall, the very one 
mentioned in the old catalogue, which afforded him a 
text, much interpolated in places, of the original work of 
Pelagius; he compared it with that of the pseudo-Jerome, 
and in the latter he rightly refused to see the copy corrected 
by Cassiodorus and his disciples. 

These results, published in 1901, which tended to con- 
nect the MS. tradition of Pelagius on the Continent closely 
with the Irish influences, thus justifying the book’s sensa- 
tional title, did not unfortunately emerge from the narrow 
circle of scholars and initiates; but among these were found 
some for whom the reading of Pelagtus in Irland was 
suggestive and fruitful, and in less than five years after 
Zimmer’s publication several studies appeared, signed by 
the best-known names in patristic and medieval literature. 
These were firstly that of C. H. Turner, who, in opposition 
to Zimmer, definitively identifies the pseudo-Primasius with 
the expurgated edition of Pelagius by Cassiodorus; then 
that of Riggenbach, which corrects or completes Zimmer 
by pointing out the borrowings made from the Pelagian 
Commentary by Smaragdus of Saint-Mihiel in the 
eighth to ninth centuries; Hellmann did as much for 
the extracts found in Sedulius Scottus, which had been 
already indicated by P. Labbe; lastly, Dom Morin, Mer. 
Mercati, and Souter himself enriched the dossier of the 
literary history of Pelagius with new documents and new 
discoveries. 
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Henceforth the question was ripe; the time had come 
for undertaking a definite study and editing the work of 
Pelagius on St. Paul. From an at first purely occasional 
interruption, Souter was led, thanks to the suggestions of 
Turner and Armitage Robinson, to take on himself the 
reconstruction of the original Pelagius. 

In all these anonymous or pseudepigraphical documents 
accumulated as a result of ancient and modern research, 
where was the authentic Pelagius hidden? At first sight, 
four candidates might lay claim to the title: for if the fore- 
gong studies had resulted in the elimination of the pseudo- 

rimasius, they had left the other claimants still in the 
field, and even increased their number. There was the 
pseudo-Jerome, who had occupied the position since the 
age of Erasmus, and who from Garnier to Zimmer had 
been considered, abstracting from the orthodox corrections 
of Cassiodorus, as the real representative of Pelagius; there 
was the author of the Saint-Gall MS., No. 73, rediscovered 
by Zimmer, which since about 850 had never left the 
ancient Swiss abbey; again, that of the Paris MS. 
Bibliothéque Nationale, No. 653, extraordinarily rich in 
Hieronymian exegetical works, and going back to the 
end of the eighth century; lastly, the text represented 
especially by two witnesses, one the famous Reichenau MS. 
(Karlsruhe, Augiensis, No. 119) of the eighth to ninth 
century, pointed out by Turner, described by Holder, and 
for a moment ascribed by him to Walafrid Strabo, then 
definitely identified by Souter;* the other, the Balliol 
College MS. No. 157 of the fifteenth century, transcribed 
from an ancient insular archetype (perhaps of Bobbio), and 
completed by another of Merton College, equally due to 
the researches of Souter. 

Among these four candidates, how was the strife to be 
decided? Thanks to the almost contemporary quotations 
from the work made by St. Augustine and Marius Mer- 
cator, a twofold comparison, relatively easy, but essential, 
was imperative. This is what Souter undertook; the ex- 
amination of the Augustinian quotations soon ruled out 


* Cf. Die Reichenauer Handschriften, by A. Holder, t. i, 1906, p. 303 f7-; t ii, 
1914, p. 6606 7. 
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the pseudo-Jerome, who by some insufficiently noted 
discrepancies had already embarrassed the scholars of the 
seventeenth century. On the other hand, this scrutiny 
left the field open for the witnesses of Saint-Gall, Paris, 
and Reichenau-Balliol, while betraying a marked preference 
for the last group. Then came the a by means of the 
quotations of Marius Mercator; before this new examina- 
tion the writings of the Reichenau-Balliol group alone 
found favour, and the MSS. of Saint-Gall and Paris had 
to be eliminated as interpolated. Comparison with some 
fragments of a Vatican MS., more precious than abundant, 
confirmed the great result obtained; the original tenor of 
Pelagius’ Commentary existed only in the group — 
sented by the MSS. of Karlsruhe (Reichenau) and Oxford 
(Balliol). 

This was an important first step: the identification was 
made. The critical establishment of the original text was 
to be still more complicated. For, to this first series of 
MSS. representing the candidates for authenticity, a good 
number of valuable witnesses were added: the more or 
less considerable fragments preserved by various authors 
who had made use of the original text of Pelagius showed 
that uninterpolated versions continued to circulate until 
well into the eleventh century, perhaps even later, beside 
other interpolated or expurgated texts, and consequently 
could supply a certain number of readings useful for fixin 
the text. We may quote particularly a class of MSS. of 
Ambrosiaster on St. Paul, which contains a long passage 
taken from Pelagius and substituted for the original, 
between the two Epistles to the Corinthians; then the 
text of Cassiodorus, otherwise called pseudo-Primasius, 
especially in the parts which did not have to correct 
the Pelagian error; lastly, Smaragdus of Saint-Mihiel, 
Sedulius Scottus, one of the most important, Isidore 
of Seville and Otto of Vercelli, for some passages, 
etc. Among the interpolated copies were ranked the 
celebrated MS. of Saint-Gall, already existing in 850 at 
the ancient Irish foundation, as well as the Paris MS. 653, 
both of which claimed the authenticity evinced by the 
Augustine-Mercator interrogatory. There were besides 
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two classes, perhaps three, of pseudo-Jerome, interpolated, 
the one briefly, the other at length, each represented by 
five or six MSS. The aid furnished by these classes of 
testimonies for the reconstruction of the text was not to 
be neglected, for several go back to a high antiquity. Let 
us not delay over them here; the study of these interpolated 
texts will be specially interesting when the third volume 
of Souter provides us with a critical text. There will be 
place also for a close examination of the source of these 
additions made to the primitive version, the part Celestius 
and Pelagius himself may have had in them, the date and 
manner of their composition; are they due to an insertion 
between the lines of a current text of the Epistles, or are 
they written out after a verse or a fragment of a verse 
previously retranscribed, as Pelagius did according to his 
own declaration, sicut ad Ephesios subnotatum est? These 
are so — questions which may clear up the history of 
the interpolated Commentary. 

It is by the aid of these numerous witnesses—more than 
twenty-five of them enter into the apparatus criticus—that 
Souter gives us the text of the true Pelagius. Let us say 
at once that the unity of authorship of the Commentary on 
the thirteen Epistles is not the subject of any doubt: for, 
though no manuscripts have ever been known which did 
not contain the full collection of commentaries on the 
thirteen Epistles, the testimonies of contemporaries alone 
would not strictly suffice to prove unity of authorship, 
since these latter quote no text outside Romans and 1 
Corinthians. But a deep study by Souter, such as he 
habitually presents to us, thrusts aside all apprehension on 
this point; the references from one part of the Commentary 
to another, the general identity of exegetical method, the 
community of ile throughout, the repetition of the same 
favourite Biblical quotations, the peculiarities of grammar, 
vocabulary, and style, all these established with that wealth 
of erudition suited to the competence of the editor, leave 
no room for doubt; it is indeed Pelagius who is the author 
of the Commentary on each of the thirteen Epistles. 

If we seek to realize the progress made by this critical 
edition, it will suffice to compare with the old text printed 
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in Migne (the pseudo- Jerome which goes back to Erasmus) 
a few corresponding passages of the new edition. We will 
be satisfied here with pointing out half a dozen glosses; 
they are those relating to the following verses: Rom. v 19; 
1 Cor. vi 20; 2 Cor. x 9-10; 1 Thess. iv 13; 1 Tim. iv 8; 
2 Tim. ii 24; Tit. 1 12; (cf. t. 11, pp. 48, 158, 291, 432, 
490, 516, 528). 

It is useless to insist on the immense service which this 
excellent edition will render to theology. Henceforth we 
shall be able to base ourselves on a sure text, giving us 
the true expression of Pelagius’ thought. 

This thought and expression—where did the British 
monk find them? 

The study of Pelagius’ sources for his Pauline Com- 
mentary has not yet gone far enough to be regarded as 
definitive, and Souter, who gives us, with some additional 
matter, the results of one of his former pupils, Alfred 
Smith, is content to entitle this chapter “ Notes on the 
Sources Used in the Commentary.” Without entering here 
upon the question of the sources of Pelagius’ heresy, wholly 
different from that of the literary sources of his Com- 
mentary, let us be satisfied with remarking that Pelagius 
takes his material wherever he finds it, even from such 
commentators as St. Augustine and St. Jerome, who are 
farthest removed from his conception of salvation; he 
borrows also from Origen, by the intermediary of Rufinus 
of Aquileia, in regard to the Epistle to the Romans; he 
borrows from John Chrysostom, from Ambrosiaster like- 
wise, who preceded him by some twenty years, and shows 
a close relation with Theodore of Mopsuestia; but this 
latter knows Latin, and the date of his Commentary is 
unknown to us, which makes the question of priority a 
very delicate one, for, in consequence, there is nothing to 
exclude the possibility of Theodore’s having borrowed from 
Pelagius; they have more than one idea in common, and 
the study of the relations between the Nestorian and 
Pelagian schools has not yet said its last word. What seems 
undeniable is the dependence of Pelagius, who knew Greek, 
on the Greek Fathers. From this point of view the study 
of certain particular passages, such as the famous text 
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Phil. ii 6, does not fail to be suggestive. From the 
same standpoint the contrast with Ambrosiaster at once 
arouses interest, since the latter was above all a Western 
commentator, hostile to Greek influences. There would 
be room to push further the study of the literary sources, 
and this doubtless would lead to more than one interesting 
discovery. Let us remember only that the task 1s no easy 
one; Pelagius’ Commentary is often not much more than 
a series of glosses, generally very short, or made up of 
small clauses or appositions; often the thought condensed 
in them ought to have been meditated and matured at 
length, and if it is inspired each time by earlier models, 
the concise form of its expression only with difficulty allows 
of restoring from its final elaboration the text to which it 
Owes its inspiration and origin. 

Besides the literary sources of the Commentary of 
Pelagius, all those who have a taste for the history of 
religious opinions would be no less imterested in the 
exegesis of the classic passages of the Pauline text made 
use of by the theology of grace. A few examples will 
suffice to show the om in what an adroit manner Pelagius 
has sown the poison of his error therein: sui erroris venena 
illic est seminata, as Cassiodorus says, and with what ability 
the exegete has freed himself of the disturbing assertions 
of St. Paul which establish the necessity of divine help, the 
powerlessness of fallen man, or the contamination of 
original sin. 

One of the most interesting cases is furnished by the 
famous passage of the Epistle to the Romans (Rom. 
V 12-20, pp. 45-48) invoked at all times before and since 
the Council of Trent for the existence of original sin; on 
two occasions Pelagius consents to attribute to the fault of 
Adam only the efficacity of an example: sicut exemplo 
inobedientia Ade peccaverunt multi. 

The same exegesis, very serene in appearance, which does 
not allow of sin being suspected, is seen in the verse of 
1 Corinthians xv 22, p. 217, which he explains by simple 
priority: sicut per Adam mors intravit, quia primus ipse 
est mortuus; all die after his example. 

In the second epistle to the Corinthians (iv 5, p. 245), 
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in reference to the words Su fficientia nostra ex Deo est, he 
makes an evident attempt to restrict St. Paul’s assertion to 
the ministry of the conversion of the world alone. 

Let us note once again, in the passage used above (Rom. 
v 15, pp. 46-47), a few lines on the transmission of original 
sin and the creation of the soul which deserve attention; 
Pelagius does not take them directly on his own responsi- 
bility; we know from elsewhere, what the editor does not 
tell us, that it is a quotation from Celestius, who always 
had a tendency to make Pelagius’ denials keener and un- 
doubtedly more radical; now the text here is confirmed by 
all the important witnesses, and an extract from it goes 
back even to St. Augustine. 

The third volume which Souter and the Cambridge 
University Press promise us—for the fears announced 
on this subject in 1922 in vol. i are happily rendered 
obsolete by a firm promise in 1926—will present analogous 
matter for the study of the history of theological ideas. 
From the interpolated or expurgated texts which came 
down through the Middle Ages parallel with the primitive 
text of the Commentary, and which will soon appear, we 
shall see what motives the compilers and correctors obeyed, 
and by what governing ideas, as also by what models, they 
were inspired in their work—an enquiry assuredly re- 
munerative for all who would follow the currents of 
medieval religious thought in its various centres. 

While awaiting the time when the publication of these 
interesting documents will facilitate such enquiries, it is 
only fair once more to congratulate and thank the learned 
editor for his valuable work, not forgetting to extend our 
gratitude to the University Press and the many learned 
societies which have generously furnished the means to 
set it on foot. The danger which the whole Christian 
economy of salvation ran from Pelagius’ error was, after 
the Trinitarian controversies, one of the gravest crises 
Christian dogma has known. Henceforth, we can possess 
the Pelagian affirmations in a text which precedes all dis- 


cussion of them and goes back to the first years of their 
elaboration. J. DE GHELLINCK, S.J. 


LOUVAIN. 








Art. 3.—A GREAT HEART: MATILDE SERAO 
1856-1927 


ATILDE SERAO, the novelist, will be remem- 

bered eventually for some four books in her 
output of thirty odd volumes. The journalist will 
remain for many a day the envy of those whose capacity 
for work falls short of energy indomitable as hers, 
The friend will live in Italian memories by the phrase, 
“Matilde Serao fu una gran brava donna.” Lavish in 
her affections, sympathy was tempered by understanding 
of men, the fruit of close upon fifty years of journalism, 
which in the days of her best work had come to be 
regarded as the Fourth Estate of the body politic. 
Forty-nine years of Matilde Serao’s life were filled day 
by day with observation, with impressions of the hour, 
and an incessant flow of sparkling comment, as a con- 
tributor—a girl scarcely out of her teens ; a power behind 
the editorial chair later ; and from 1903 onwards to her 
death (as she wished in harness), combining the joys and 
responsibilities of owner and editorship of her own news- 
paper, J/ Giorno (Naples), with novel writing, travel 
impressions, lectures, articles contributed to the periodical 
press, not in Italy alone, and the lure of the drama, 
a will o’ the wisp. This activity alone would claim a 
measure of permanence for the journalist’s labour in that 
field essentially ephemeral, but Matilde Serao’s claim 
stands upon more solid ground: her great heart and 
personality, which she placed at the service of her 
novelist’s vocation. 

The word is used not unadvisedly. A bright particular 
star in the constellation of Italian letters in the nineteenth 
century’s last quarter, which to illustrate 1 would mention 
Giovanni Verga, Gabriele d’Annunzio, Antonio Fogaz- 
zaro, and Grazia Deledda, known through translations, 
Matilde Serao to-day, like nearly—and to be candid the 
qualification could be omitted—all that generation, has 
entered into the penumbra of outworn things. Fashion 
in literature is not.less fickle than in sumptuary ordi- 
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nances. Matilde Serao’s outlook is deemed trite, her 
characterization provincial, her style undistinguished. 
The hour indeed would fain forget the existence of those 
lower ladder rungs up which the authoress climbed, step 
by step, opening a fair prospect only from the summit, 
forgetting that her roots struck and lay deep among the 
people with whom she was bred, breathing their atmo- 
sphere of care for the morrow, eating of their bread of 
penury ; and that she is her best self only in the company 
ot those characters of mighty heart if frail of spirit, and 
unlike herself infirm of purpose. Yet if we single out 
the four novels published from 1887 to 1890 which 
in time as the whirligig of letters brings about revenges 
—Vita ed Avventure di Riccardo Joanna (1887), All’ Erta 
Sentinella (1889), Jl Paese di Cuccagna, and Un Anima 
Semplice: Suor Giovanna della Croce (1890)—it will be 
seen that autobiography assists the setting of a very true 
picture. Four books, the fruit of maturity, reveal 
Matilde Serao’s purpose as a vocational writer, to which 
she conforms throughout— namely, the battle at all 
hazards and against any odds for the victim of outside 
circumstance. The purpose cannot be better told than 
in the author’s own words in the dedication addressed to 
Paul Bourget of Suor Giovanna della Croce: “My 
eyes,’ she writes, “have looked upon this crowd, and 
from their multitude they have singled out the faces of 
the lonely heroes, my spirit has felt the bond of sym- 
pathy with those hidden sufferings, the tears of com- 
passion have welled from my heart, and these hands of 
a worker and craftsman should be accurst were they to 
write of aught but those. . . .” 

Matilde Serao wrote her books therefore out of the 
fulness of her heart, for she had learned discernment 
early in the schools of life. Born in exile, her father, 
Avvocato Francesco Serao, was a Neapolitan journalist 
and a refugee from persecution for his political opinions ; 
he married, at Patras in Greece, Sra. Paolina Cornely 
Ypsilanti, of Maltese and Greek extraction. Their only 
child was Matilde, born in 1856. The family led a pre- 


carious nomad existence, a settled income ever beyond 
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Francesco Serao’s reach, until the overthrow in 1859 of 
the Bourbon régime and return to Naples in the following 
year seemed to promise better things. The briefless 
barrister, however, found no clients, and was glad to take 
up the mere proof corrector’s place in a newspaper print- 
ing office, until drudgery was eventually to seat him in 
the editor’s chair of the Giornale di Napoli. It was not 
to be for long though, for the opening chapters of 
Matilde Serao’s autobiographical novel, Vita ed Avventure 
di Riccardo Foanna, paint a pathetic picture of struggle and 
failure in Paolo Joanna, the hero’s father, and of himself, 
in both of whose lives the grim adventure of journalism 
is faithfully mirrored from the recollection of her own 
experiences. 

The home atmosphere thus was a forcing-house for 
wits, all that the brainworker could fall back upon in the 
scramble; one might say the dog fight for a crust which 
the new order offered to the keener brain rather than the 
sturdier arm. The child knew the lure of late hours, 
the playhouse, publicity ; while the carking care of the 
morrow, although the cost of living was incredibly low, 
though maturing her spirit, was to make it rebellious. 
“My mother,” she tells us, in reminiscences softened by 
time, “spoiled me. She was brilliantly gifted ; a cultured 
and intellectual mind, a disposition angelic, divine, she 
was confronted by a robust morsel of humanity with a 
mop of always tousled hair, lips always open for merri- 
ment. Like most high-spirited girls,’ she continues, 
“I cared nothing for dolls, but loved my whipping-top ; 
to walk like a little lady in the public garden was not my 
way, but I ran like a wild thing after my hoop or a ball, 
and at home the chairs and tables were my hurdles.” 
The child’s hatred of a sedentary life is uncompromising. 
Matilde detested her knitting, sewing was a terror, pull- 
ing linen rags into lint for soldiers was no less a penance, 
and she tells us how, aged eight, her mother’s reproof that 
a refusal to learn to read pained her, only brought forth 
the retort that she hated all lessons because they could 
be no use to anyone. The desire for knowledge, how- 
ever, comes to the wayward child through a first taste 
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of loneliness. Sra. Serao is seriously ill that summer, 
and Matilde is forbidden her room. “I was left alone,” 
she recalls, “no one took any notice of me, and through 
those endless summer afternoons, shut away in that other 
room, I taught myself to read to please her. My voice, 
spelling words out loud, may have reached her ear ; the 
head I perceived through the half-open door turned upon 
the pillow, she spoke no word, but I felt she knew. . . . 
At my mother’s recovery I read fluently.” “I remember 
the book well,” she would tell her friends. “It was a 
volume of Shakespeare’s plays lent us by a friend of my 
mother’s ; I went through the book three times, and,” 
Matilde concluded, “love and hate then entered my 
child’s soul.’’ Surely the past is coloured by the present, 
inasmuch as such introspection and the hoydenism we 
are told about do not go together. 

Be this as it may, the early emotional development of 
the Southern character can be traced in the portrait 
of Matilde Serao’s maturity. The broad forehead is 
framed by a heavy mass of dark hair, the thick straight 
brows lend depth to keen expressive eyes, the features 
are cast in the powerful rather than delicate mould. The 
well-formed lips contrast with their refinement ; and the 
figure “a robust morsel” has developed into the some- 
what massive presence which the writer’s sedentary habit 
will emphasize proportionately. The same trend will be dis- 
closed intellectually by the pen-portrait. Energy, decision, 
a firm purpose, is revealed in the child’s choice of her first 
book where to one sentence at least, “the world is mine 
oyster,” Matilda Serao’s life returns a truthful answer. 
The appetite for knowledge once stirred any printed 
matter serves. Too poor to send her little girl to a school 
for “young ladies,” the mother’s home teaching is 
necessarily devoid of method. Matilde tells us that at 
twelve years of age correct spelling had not been mastered. 
Nevertheless that curriculum onl of odd scraps fostered 
the fancy fed upon heterogeneous fare. She recalls 
in humorous juxtaposition the family cookery book, an 
arithmetic primer, school readers of popular science and 
philosophy, stray French novels and the Book of 
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Dreams, those oracles from which rainbow gold is minted 
for the dwellers in cloud cuckoo land. This learning 
doubtless helped to form the individuality which probably 
more than her written papers won for the eighteen-year- 
old candidate a diploma in the Normal School for 
Teachers. 

But Matilde’s vocation did not lie in the Primary 
School. The diploma enabled her to apply for the tele- 
graph clerk’s position in the Naples Post Office then for 
the first time thrown open to women. The fixed salary, 
84 lire a month, spells almost affluence in times when 
the cost of living remained incredibly low, as the home- 
life of the characters in her first stories proves. The 
office atmosphere is more stimulating than would appear 
possible. It had this in common with journalism, that here 
is movement, here the tape brings a ceaseless stream 
of news, here the hum of voices, the scurrying of feet, 
herald the zest of youth knocking at the door. The 
office where, during four years, 1874-8, the operator's 
hands work the Morse machine leave the brain free to 
read the characters around her, as diverse as there are 
young girls there, all straining at the leash, all striving for 
the independence which the official status of women’s 
work seems to bring within the morrow’s certainties. 

Matilde Serao now begins to write her impressions 
down, in a\style connoting the frank realism of hard lives 
told in plain colloquial terms, sympathetic, perhaps senti- 
mental, but not yet rebellious, contrasting at all events 
through its very sincerity, with the rounded periods, the 
wordy rhetoric and the glitter of the historical novel- 
writing not less than the fashionable society fiction at the 
eve of that remarkable renascence, of which Verga was to 
prove the precursor. Sketches signed with the pen-name 
Tuffolina began to attract attention in Fanfulla, Illus- 
trazione Italiana, Piccolo, and Corriere del Mattino, the 
latter printing “ Opale,’’ which, though only twenty pages 
long, revealed the true story-teller. She stands upon 
firm ground henceforth, when in 1878 the Nuova 
Antologia, the leading Roman periodical, contribution 
to which was regarded as the award of brevet rank, 
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accepted two stories, “Scuola Normale Femminile” and 
“Telegrafi dello Stato.” Her father’s friends now 
welcomed the young girl-journalist in their midst, and it 
was a proud day or Matilde when the editor of the 
Piccolo, Sr. Rocco de Larbi, offered her a position on the 
regular contributors’ staff. That continuous employment 
shaped for independence, and Matilde Serao, resigning her 
Post Office appointment, entered upon a second four 
years’ term of work—the storyteller’s activity marked 
by the appearance of Leggende and Napoletane 
Raccolta Minima, both collected sketches, Sagrificio, 
also Cuore Infermo, her first longer novel, published 
in 1881, all of which revealed the power to attract and 
hold her public. Her craft won the feminine public of 
Italy in unprecedented degree, and this assent is justly 
emphasized by the literary critics’ recognition of the 
underlying motive of the author’s appeal—namely, first- 
hand knowledge of the straits of middle-class life of 
Naples, varying only in degree elsewhere in Italy, of the 
liberal professions’ efforts to keep up appearances with all 
that struggle implies, and her overflowing sympathy, 
especially with the lot of women barely out of the leading 
strings of domestic and social law almost Oriental in its 
constraints. 

The second term of four well-filled years was closing 
with the perception of provincial limitations, and resigna- 
tioh ensuing from the Piccolo in 1882, Matilde Serao 
determined to enter the lists of journalism in Rome 
among its free lances. Rome in the eighties and nineties 
had become a forcing house of literary culture under the 
auspices of the Sommaruga firm of publishers and the 
political press. Young men flocked from all parts, eager 
to prove a new-found freedom, conquerors of the morrow 
in the world of letters and art, of journalism linked with 
political ambition, eager to set the stamp of their 
genius upon the hour. All the talents flocked to the 
Capitan Fracassa, a literary and political newspaper, 
whose smile was sunshine and whose frown might 
prove sy The editorial staff numbered Gabriele 


D’Annunzio, Pascarella and Ferdinando Martini, yet to 
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the fore in letters, others like Vassallo, Luigi Lodi, and 
Ugo Fleres, spent luminaries. All the comrades of the 
moment were to welcome Matilde Serao ; last, but not 
least, Eduardo Scarfoglio, a rival and uncompromising 
critic at first, and within three years, 1885, through the 
reversal of values, her helpmate, and for a brief while her 
husband. 

Those were the halcyon days. The Capitan Fracassa 
breathed an exhilarating atmosphere, and dealing out 
thrusts impartially against all conventions, the ideas old 
or new deemed outworn, lived up to its flamboyant name, 
In the editor’s room, where the axe was ground on the 
adversary’s face edges tempered only by Matilde Serao’s 
geniality, her humour flowed impartially above the pen- 
name Chiquita to mark all that caught the eye open at 
once to the irony and pathos of life. Yet journalism did 
not absorb her creative energy. These years see the 
publication of Fantasia (1882), which the Fracassa’s 
literary critic, Eduardo Scarfoglio, using the pen-name 
Tabarin, was to review with acrid virulence, arousing 
upon her side the championship of Luigi Lodi and Enrico 
Nencioni, then foremost among critics of the new school. 
The success of Fantasia was to be followed up by further 
Neapolitan pictures—Piccole Anime, Il Ventre di Napohi, 
La Virti di Checchina, and La Conquista di Roma (1885), 
where the life of the capital is pictured ; and in this year 
Matilde Serao’s marriage with Eduardo Scarfoglio works 
a change, so to say, in the spirit of her dream, ced away 
from the seacoast of Bohemia. 

The Roman phase, however, was not to close yet. 
Those were the twenty years, 1880-1900, of remarkable 
literary revival in the effort to bring home the sense of 
Italy to Italians through a true acquaintance with the 
people kept apart as much by geographical as by political 
barriers. Even as Giovanni Verga with his masterpieces 
I Malavoglia and Mastro Don Gesualdo had brought 
Sicilian lives into the national picture, so Matilde Serao 
had made Naples her own province. Gabriele d’Annunzio, 
indeed, set his true fiction stage in Rome—the new Rome 
of social and political journalism, a world of art and 
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letters, the golden key to which was pencraft ; and not 
unnaturally he dedicates the type he fathers at the 
moment, Giovanni Episcopo, to Matilde Serao. Italian 
letters seem to move within regional limits. Fogazzaro, 
with Piccolo Mondo Antico, first pictured the immediate 
yesterdays of North Italy in contrast with the historical 
backcloth painted, indeed, in masterly but idealized 
fashion, by Manzoni; Grazia Deledda was discovering Sar- 
dinia, while Renato Fucini, working upon the miniaturist 
lines in Veglie di Neri, connotes, perhaps unconsciously, 
the Florentine art tradition to show the peasantry’s change- 
less lives. Poor folk all, and here we may put our finger 
upon the source of the realism in Italian fiction, the way 
of life laid through penury reaching to unexpected social 
strata, which wanes as the wreckage of reconstruction is 
eliminated by time. The speedy passing of that phase 
accounts to no small extent for the scant duration in 
Italian letters of the positivist material aspects of life 
featured, and the attitude of class rebellion taken up by 
French, Scandinavian, and Russian fiction of the day, to 
mention only the sources from whigh, either through 
direct knowledge or translation, Italian’ novelists followed 
the general trend. 

Matilde Serao has been not inaptly named the George 
Sand of Italy. The two shared sentiment, tenderness, 
the pioneer’s spirit, and an intense productivity, and both 
underlay the defects of their hero’s qualities in the 
measure that richly-endowed natures give of themselves. 
The Roman phase, two years after Matilde Serao’s 
marriage, is signalized, 1887, by Vita ed Avventure di 
Riccardo Joanna, her masterpiece in which we perceived 
a taste of Dead Sea fruit. And no wonder. The couple 
had entered upon the hazard of newspaper editorship 
with a precarious backing, and their joint features are 
traceable in the picture of the poor suit for Fortune’s 
smiles, while the fighter in both recognizes the alluring 
life albeit unsure ever, fraught with intense satisfaction, 
but as full of intense suffering. Neither, however, makes 
Joanna’s failure and end theirs. The Corriere di Roma 
_— with its editor to Naples and merges with the 
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time-honoured Corriere del Mattino, where memories of 
Matilde’s father yet lingered under the name of Corriere 
di Napoli under the auspices of its financial patron the 
banker Schilizzi, who also figures in the cast of Riccardo 
Joanna’s adventure. A book of collected tales, 4//’ Erta 
Sentinella (1889), heralds the most active phase of Matilde 
Serao’s life, followed by another masterpiece, Paese di 
Cuccagna. The latter (1890) is a tale of circumstances 
of popular life and emotion life drawn with tense sincerity, 
nay, devotion, for Matilde Serao, when asked which 
among her books lay nearest to her, always placed this 
picture of her beloved Naples first. 

Differences with Sr. Schilizzi broke the association with 
the Corriere, and in 1892, Scarfoglio founded J/ Mattino, 
the important daily paper which shared political influence 
on equal terms with the great Milan, Roman, and Turin 
press. Journalism in collaboration with Scarfoglio set no 
check upon the novelist, whose output continues year by 
year upon the floodtide, and also still water of popular 
success. In 1898 a journey to Palestine affords oppor- 
tunity for a travel book. Is the tide ebbing? We are 
at liberty to think so, for two years elapse (1900) before 
Suor Giovanna della Croce appears to stir hearts aflame 
against the purblindness to human nature evinced by the 
“ official”’ mind, and four more (1906) before the last 
phase opens, in which—no longer jointly, for Eduardo 
Scarfoglio’s and Matilde Serao’s lives have parted—she, 
too, has tasted (1903) the heady cup of newspaper pro- 
prietorship. The editor first of Za Settimana and later of 
Il Giorno continues to satisfy her public with tales of 
popular sentiment, of society novels life-drawn which flow 
from an over-facile pen. In the meanwhile friendships 
shed a halo round the artist : Queen Margherita of Italy, 
the Empress Eugénie, the ex-Queen of Naples, who hail 
her art as acts of faith and charity, and friendships too 
with the forces of politics, letters, and art, among the 
latter Eleonora Duse, all evidence her right to a place 
among the literary makers of her age. Matilde Serao 
died as she wished, in harness, a journalist and a story- 
teller to the end. She was, nevertheless, not spared the 
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bitterness of a changed atmosphere. Curiously enough, 
sensitive as her reactions to the hour had been through 
life, they failed her at the hour of Italy’s ordeal by war. 
Born a refugee, a rebel against circumstances, a fighter, 
she failed to apprehend the new spirit of which she, like 
the generation who hailed|D’Annunzio as their leader, had 
prepared, and which had come to man’s estate in 1914. 
Failure met Mors Tua (1926), Matilde Serao’s last 
completed novel, which regards the war exclusively from 
the narrowest maternal, shall we say feminine animal 
aspect, the possessive love of the dam for her cubs, blind 
to what lies beyond the tether. Insight of failure was in 
a measure dulled by the journalist’s unremitting toil 
without leisure to apprehend its cause ; yet had Matilde 
Serao been vouchsafed that leisure, it is certain that the 
new book she had called L’U/timo Amore was to have 
proved how unbridled love of self impoverishes the spirit. 
The book was to be the message of riches, ‘‘ which I wept,” 
she tells us, “to finish, for when a novelist feels the burden 
of the word without the power of deliverance, it is a sign 
that her creative spirit is outworn.” Matilde Serao will be 
remembered best for a great heart-force in Italian letters. 


M. MANSFIELD. 








Art. 4.—FRA JOSEP OF MONTSERRAT 


EW visitors, and fewer pilgrims, to the glorious 
Spanish shrine of Montserrat will leave it without 
hearing the name of a seventeenth-century lay brother, 
Fra Josep (in Castilian, Fray José), whom Catalonians 
frequently refer to as “the Venerable.” Hundreds of the 
pilgrims hospitably lodged in the hostels are allotted cells 
bearing this cognomen of his; others see his tomb in the 
Chapel of the Sacred Heart; others, again, will remember 
the bi-centenary of his passing, kept in November, 1923; 
a few will know the brief biography of him recently 
published in Catalan in the Biblioteca Monastica. The 
account of Fra Josep which follows goes behind this 
biography to its sources: the Autobiography and Letters 
(Vida Interior y Cartas) published posthumously in 1746; 
the well-informed biography by a later abbot, Dom Benet 
Argerich; and the 1725 edition of the works of Fra Josep 
(Opera omnia) in Latin and in Castilian. In the first of 
these volumes there is a most attractive engraving of the 
Brother at his writing-table—a well set-up figure with 
finely-cut, intellectual features, heavy-lidded eyes, a 
sensitive, humorous mouth, long, nervous fingers, and a 
youthfulness of expression which only his baldness and 
grey hairs belie. The likeness may not be exact in every 
detail, but, unlike many such things, it is an incentive to 
- investigation and study. 


I 


Born on December 5, 1654, of well-to-do French parents, 
in a village called Signy l’Abbaye on the borders of France 
and Belgium, a boy named Thomas Antoine grew up to 
manhood with no idea that he was to become famous in 
another country, to speak another language than his own, 
and to go down under another name to posterity. His 
early predilection for sacred things may well have seemed 
to mark him out for the religious life, yet nothing came 
of it: on the contrary, he describes himself as having lived 


carelessly as an adolescent, and we know that he was not 
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confirmed until the age of twenty-two. His youth was 
relatively uneventful. War drove the family from their 
home when he was still of tender years; the father died 
during their exile, and on their return Thomas lived with 
his mother until he was nineteen. If the self-reproaches 
of his Autobiography are not pious exaggerations—and he 
was indeed “carried away by the pleasures of the world, 
the inclinations of the flesh and the passions ”—he had at 
least a strong counter-influence in his devout and devoted 
mother. “Two things in particular,” he says, “she charged 
me, and these I have never forgotten: the first was, 
ever to have devotion, love and great confidence in the 
Virgin Mother of God; the second, to make good con- 
fessions, keeping back no sin and grieving for all of them 
with purpose of amendment.” 

He was nearly twenty when the strong desire came to 
him to leave his native village and see the world, his 
purpose being to go to no other place than Paris. On 
February 19, 1673, he set out on what was to be the 
journey of his life; arrived at Paris, paid visits to some 
relatives at St. Germain, and returned to the capital; then, 
his appetite for adventure being no whit satisfied, deter- 
mined to travel farther southwards. At Perpignan there 
was a Flemish regiment where he would find some 
acquaintances: thither he journeyed, to learn that it had 
moved into Spain and was at Gerona. Skirting the 
Pyrenees, therefore, he went to this city, and on the road 
found adventure enough, for he was robbed and stripped 
of his clothing, so that, on arriving at Gerona, he was forced 
to join the militia for want of money and as the most 
convenient means of getting home again. 

More adventures, however, befell him. Instead of 
returning to Flanders, as was expected, his me was 
sent farther southward still, to Barcelona. While stationed 
there he was wrongfully accused of a homicide and im- 
prisoned for his supposed crime: in the depths of misery, 
and mindful of his mother’s early teaching, he besought 
Our Lady continually to intercede for him. The prayer 
was answered, for the true culprit, mortally wounded in a 
brawl, confessed his guilt on his death-bed. Thomas, set 
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free, desired no more of the army—and, one would sup- 
pose, no more adventures of any kind. He left it, and, 
before considering how now to return to his family, made 
a pilgrimage to the Madona Bruna of Montserrat, to return 
thanks to Our Lady for her goodness to him. 

This was only natural, for the Sanctuary, which is quite 
near Barcelona, was renowned at the time throughout 
Europe and at one of the crests of its popularity and 
influence. As one visits it to-day, it is easy to see what 
an effect it would have had upon the impressionable youth 
at a critical point in his history, and how naturally his 
various adventures led to his desire to settle there. All 
the devout habits of his earliest years, all the sacred instincts 
of his childhood, returned with a force infinitely increased 
as he yielded to Montserrat’s indescribable but unsuspected 
magnificence. In his Autobiography he describes his visit 
in some detail. When he arrived at the Sanctuary—it was 
on June 13, 1675, and in the octave of Corpus Christi— 
he had no kind of idea that he would not return to Flanders 
immediately. He arrived at the church “at the moment 
when the bell was ringing for the reservation of the Most 
Holy Sacrament.” But it was not so much the solemnity 
of the service that impressed him, as the occupations of 
the lay brothers who were going about their work in the 
presbytery. They were only doing the meanest tasks, but 
“as I looked at them I felt compunction, considering the 
modesty, the composure, and the silence with which they 
worked. ... And I said within myself: ‘Ah, Lord! 
How happy are these! And how sacred is their occupa- 
tion!’ Then I felt a distaste coming upon me for the 
things of this world, and a desire for solitude.” The 
instinct was a true one. The young ex-militiaman was to 
pass fifty years in the shadow of that very Sanctuary, and 
he was to remain a lay brother. 

For him to stay there was at first not easy. He had to 
live: he could obviously not at that time take the habit; 
therefore he must find some means of working for his 
livelihood. As it happened, the tower of the church was 
being erected: Thomas asked to be taken as a workman, 
and was accepted. ‘They said I might stay,” he records 
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of his acceptance, “and I resolved to do so for a time, 
and afterwards to depart.” But the spell of Montserrat was 
stronger than the call of home, and very soon departure 
became impossible. 

He had been working there for some eighteen months 
when he went one day to the neighbouring town of 
Manresa, in the valley below the Sanctuary, with some of 
his fellow-workmen, for the festivities of carnival. Far 
different was the spirit in which he set out from that in 
which St. Ignatius, long before, had gone to Manresa, 
making it famous; but the results of the two visits were 
not dissimilar. Unconsciously, perhaps, during those 
eighteen months and more, the spirit of Montserrat had 
been working upon the youth. Now that he tastes the 
pleasures of the world again, they revolt him. Henceforth 
other joys alone are his. ‘I endeavoured outwardly,” he 
writes, “to enjoy these pastimes with my companions; but 
my heart and my thoughts were in Montserrat, and not 
here.” On his return he immediately begged for admission 
to the monastery, and, in spite of the rule which prescribed 
a minimum of ten years’ previous residence in Spain, his 
request was granted. On Holy Saturday, April 17, 1677, 
Thomas Antoine became Josep de Sant Benet, and his new 
career was begun. 

Of the spiritual experiences of his novitiate, Fra Josep 
writes at length in his Autobiography. Though this is 
written in Castilian—and he would presumably have 
expressed himself more naturally in at least two other 
languages—he has an engaging frankness which makes up 
for defects of style. Once professed—he gives us the 
exact date again, February 4, 1679—his trials and tempta- 
tions are doubled. Having been “accustomed to eating 
and drinking at divers hours,” the prohibition of this 
practice is most irksome to him. He suffers “a hunger— 
terrible, insatiable, supernatural,” which persists for no 
less than three years, and in a modified form for eighteen. 
Even worse is the terrible cold of winter, which it is not 
dificult to imagine: “a cold which seemed to me almost 
intolerable . . . against which my clothing, and even the 
footgear of the monastery, which was good, were quite 
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powerless.” In the midst of these and other trials, Fra 
Josep not only lived according to a rigid rule, but imposed 
additional penances on himself, which he duly describes 
to us. 

Between the year of his profession and that of his death 
—only four years short of half a century later—the life of 
Josep de Sant Benet would be considered in the world to 
be uneventful. He might in this sense have entitled his 
Autobiography, as a pious Spaniard recently deceased did, 
the ““ Memoirs of a man to whom nothing ever happened.” 
It was not given to him to become a prelate, or even a 
priest; he worked in no mission-field; he went nowhere 
founding religious houses; he wrote nothing that has since 
become immortal, and what he did write covers a period 
of no more than fourteen years. His Autobiography, 
begun on August 28, 1706, comes at the end of this period, 
and far exceeds the rest of his work both in interest and in 
importance. When this was completed, he appears to have 
taken up his pen again only to write letters, perhaps 
because of his health, which about that time began to fail 
him. For eight years before his death he was an invalid, 
and the physicians were unable satisfactorily to diagnose 
his malady or to counteract the extreme weakness which 
marked it. Not unnaturally, so long a trial purified the 
spirit of one who even in health was often spoken of as a 
saint, so that those who lived with him or visited him came 
to regard their brother as “ one who belonged rather to the 
next world than to this.” Like St. John of the Cross, he 
was allowed to know the moment of his passing, which he 
prophesied to a brother in religion. He died in the morn- 
ing of November 18, 1723; the cells which now bear his 
name are built on the site of the infirmary where he was 
tended during his final illness. 


IT 


Among the spiritual experiences which are the only 
events that Fra Josep records of his religious life, the most 
remarkable is perhaps that which relates to a Discalced 


Carmelite nun of the Convent of St. Teresa in Vich, 
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Mother Maria Alberta de Santo Domingo. The intimacy 
which existed between these two souls, and lasted for 
twenty-four years, is of such a kind that neither the Auto- 
biography nor the Letters of Fra Josep can be said to throw 
much light upon it. From each source we learn that they 
never met, and probably they had no idea of the other’s 
physical appearance, for the visions of each other which 
they enjoyed seem to have been wholly intellectual. 
“Never have we seen each other with the senses,” says 
the Autobiography, “nor ever spoken together; neither 
have we desired to meet or to speak together. . . . For 
far better is that simple manner of sight wherewith these 
our souls see and know each other in the Divine light, and 
hold converse and commune together.” 

It is difficult to reproduce in English the erotic language 
which Fra Josep uses both in describing and in writing to 
this kindred soul, yet taken as a whole his forty-five letters 
to her are a strange mixture of affection and detachment. 
She is a precious jewel, a pearl, a white lily, nor does her 
correspondent shrink from using such terms of address as 
“most loving sister,” “dearest one,” “most dear in the 
blood of the Lamb,” or the very intimate carisima de mi 
alma. Yet beyond these phrases there is very little that 
is intimate in the expression of the letters. Their subjects 
have little variety: the Mother has scruples as to how often 
she should communicate, or is desirous of resigning her 
office, or has written to her correspondent concerning her 
raptures. Or occasionally Fra Josep describes his own 
spiritual progress, and the favours which God has granted 
him. Add to these subjects the general purport of the 
letters—mutual encouragement and exhortation to progress 
—and you have a fair impression of the whole. Hardly 
once is the Mother mentioned by name. Frequently she 
is referred to in the third person, for parts of the letters 
are meditations and prayers addressed to God. The 
strongest effect made upon the reader is not exactly of 
the depth of the intimacy in itself, but rather of its deep 
spirituality. ‘ Our perpetual union, founded in the love 
of the Lord alone,” “my soul and thine are to be united 
for ever in Him,” “ the God of peace has united our souls 
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with the bond of eternal charity ”: these are the phrases 
which one remembers. Both correspondents look forward 
to their meeting in eternity, being convinced that they will 
“meet in that inaccessible light so as to see and say that 
which now they may not,” and having as the earnest of 
this the inward unitive experiences which God continually 
sends them, the “all but inexplicable comfort and spiritual 
joy” which their correspondence brings them, and the 
direct visions and revelations of God’s will. Carisima 
hermana, para siempre, para Dios mio, siempre, Siempre, 
ends the last of the letters, using a well-known Teresan 
phrase. And one who has read them all through can still 
only guess at the real nature of a union of which few souls 
can have experienced the like. 

While it would be a lengthy task to reproduce a repre- 
sentative part of Fra Josep’s rather prolix descriptions of 
these unitive experiences granted him in the “ mystical 
city of (his) soul,” we may conclude this subject by quoting 
two brief passages from the Letters, which are both 
interesting and characteristic of their tenour : 


In truth, dearest sister . . . many things have come to pass in 
my soul with thine. At times it has happened to me (in particular 
after receiving our Lord in His Sacrament) to be conscious of the 
presence in the Lord of a soul so united to mine that they seemed 
to be but one. I felt, as it were, a heart of burning coals together 
with my own heart, or even within it, so that the two were as 
one heart. And in that soul and heart of fire I knew and recog- 
nized the presence of Him who fills heaven and earth. All but 
indescribable, dearly beloved in Christ, are the colloquies which 
at such a time my soul has with thine, together with a love so 
great that no conception of man can embrace it, for this love is 
enclosed, as it were, in God Himself and in His own love. In 
this manner I have. learned somewhat of the way wherein the 
blessed souls love in heaven, and of the singular glory which comes 
to each one of them therefrom. [Letter XX. | 


Here, in the very awkwardness of the expression, which 
is purposely reproduced in the translation, we feel that 
ineffably intimate experiences are struggling for utterance. 
The second extract—virtually a complete letter, one of the 
shortest, and the last but one of the series—shows the 
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writer in a more tranquil state of mind, and sums up, in 
long and laboured sentences, the nature ‘and degree of his 
intimacy with the Carmelite prioress: 


Pax, gaudium et amor numinis. 


May the treasure of the Divine love be ever the possession of 
our souls, to be loved and desired. Amen. Dearest sister of my 
life, with gratitude to the sovereign Majesty of God have I received 
the pleasant and greatly desired tidings of Your Reverence, in your 
own hand. For ever glorified and praised in the eternal ages and 
by all the court of heaven be the great God of peace and eternal 
joy whom it has pleased to unite our souls with the bond of the 
eternal charity and infinite love of His Divine Spirit, and of 
eternal truth, in this mortal life. “[wenty years have now passed 
since the Divine mercy caused this wondrous working of love to 
be wrought in our souls, which came to pass in the year 1699; 
since when, many times, in the depth of my soul, with the sweet 
presence of the soul of my dearest sister, in the depths of eternal 
love, I have borne witness that the Divine and eternal Wisdom, 
that orders all things well, has disposed and ordered that this union 
and love, proceeding from the boundless and eternal love of the 
Spirit of Christ, is, for time and for eternity, to be confirmed and 
perfected, in a manner and degree indescribable, in the world to 
come, in the kingdom of Christ, in the fruition of the Lord, which 
is the splendour of glory, and the life for which we hope by reason 
of the price paid in the blood of the Lamb of God... . In 
conformity with the words of Your Reverence, expressing deep 
yearnings that we may see one another in the Divine Presence, I 
say that I feel within myself and experience the deepest yearning 
for that greatest of joys, His Presence, His Love, and intimate 
union with that of my dearest sister M. A. in Zion. Reposita est 
hec spes mea in sinu meo. Confirma hoc Deus, in quo mihi 
spem dedisti cum Sorore mea. I beg Your Reverence to be com- 
forted in the power of the Divine Tove, and not to fear, but to 
have holy confidence and hope in God. And I tell thee likewise, 
in verbo Domini, that thou strayest not on this thy interior path, 
through the mercy and loving-kindness of God, but walkest aright 
on the peaceful road of the Divine wisdom. Other things would 
I fain tell thee, but they are not for pen-and-ink, nor am I disposed 
to write them. ‘The love of Christ our God, and of His Virgin 
Mother, be ever in our hearts. Amen. [ Letter XLIV. | 


Ill 


Though the Letters of Fra Josep are in Castilian—we 
have nothing extant of his in either French or Catalan— 
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practically the whole of his other work is in Latin. That 
this should be so is on the face of it remarkable, since one 
would hardly have expected him to have learned more than 
a smattering of the language. His own account, however, 
makes it more remarkable still: he attributes his acquisition 
of Latin to an infused, supernatural grace, by which means 
he has also learned much theology : 


The Lord inspired me with a knowledge and understanding of 
the sacred and Divine Scriptures, and of their diverse senses, literal, 
allegorical, mystical, tropological, and moral: and I can say the 
same of my understanding of the Latin tongue, for I have never 
learned it or studied it otherwise, or in any other school. 


In effect he ascribes the writing of the greater part of his 
works to a directly Divine agency, and the question of the 
language in which they were written thus becomes of quite 
minor importance. At times, his mind “ would become 
enlightened, and apt or able to understand and interpret 
parts of the said Scriptures.” On four occasions, which 
he names, he has sat down at the request of individuals to 
write on subjects of which he has previously been shown 
nothing, and enlightenment has come to him in this super- 
natural way. The remainder of his writings he has com- 
posed in a manner which he describes so characteristically 
that his words may once more be repeated : 


I felt gleams of spiritual enlightenment, and there opened to 
me avenues of understanding concerning certain passages of the 
Scriptures; so much so that at times I took affright at knowing, 
and understanding, so many things in a few short words, and could 
but praise and adore God with tender yearning. At first, I wrote 
down some of these things, merely for my own devotion, with no 
intention of doing anything more. Afterwards, I felt moved and 
compelled to go yet farther, and resolved so to do, yet ever with 
the determination that it should be this once only, for I had a 
natural repugnance toward writing, so I endeavoured to resist and 
never to write more. But yet I felt the more keenly incited to 
do it, and at times even grievously perturbed until I set to work; 
and, furthermore, such inspiration and light came to me that I could 
do naught else than that which I purposed inwardly, and this 
happened again and again. 
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In addition to these promptings, Fra Josep was encouraged 
to write by the then Abbot, and among other counsels 
which he gave him was one to write with his own hand, 
“for in the beginning isays the Autobiography) | availed 
myself of the services of others, since my writing had need 
of improvement.” We begin to realize what kind of man 
it was who produced the works we are to examine. 

It cannot be said that, through the medium of his 
collected works published in 1725, Fra Josep is revealed 
to the reader either as a great writer or as a deep thinker. 
His few tricks of style, both in Latin and in Castilian, 
very soon become familiar; the characteristic forms which 
he gives in his treatises are no more varied; and for his 
thought he depends largely on a not too intelligent use of 
Holy Scripture. The brief account of his works which 
follows will make this clear, and will probably decide the 
reader to attack the Autobiography rather than the other 
writings—a not unwise decision. 

These last may be conveniently divided, according to 
their subjects, into three parts, of which the first consists 
of homiletic works, in Latin, of a miscellaneous character. 
None of these bears any date, and of none of the works 
do we know more than that most of them were written 
between 1693 and 1707. The chief among those which 
are here grouped in the first part is the Mons Libanus, 
cum floribus varii generis pro animabus querentibus 
Deum. This, though not long, is an unwieldy and uneven 
treatise through which runs the single unifying theme of 
wisdom. It begins with a dialogue—one of Fra Josep’s 
favourite forms of instruction—on the nature of true 
wisdom, between a perfectly impersonal “homo quidam ” 
and an incurious “ pupillus,” at the end of which Sapientia 
takes up the argument and tells in familiar language how 
she may be found. The dialogue becomes a ea 
as other personages enter—another characteristic of the 
author. Next come seventeen short meditations and 
instructions and a discourse on the two mystical cities of 
Jerusalem and Babylon which, like parts of the dialogues, 
is little other than a patchwork of Scriptural texts. 
Finally comes a tractate on the Dispersion, again in 
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dramatic form, with a brief conclusion, which is also full 
of quotations: though short, this tractate fairly represents 
Fra Josep’s manner. 

The Mons Libanus is followed by a number of treatises 
bearing in general upon the Day of Judgement, after which 
comes a “Soliloquy,” or series of meditations upon the 
nature and properties of God—His eternity, justice, 
loving-kindness, etc.—which is not without interest. 
Some lyrical passages, in which the author hymns God’s 
praises, show that he had a sensitive ear for rhythm, which 
it seems likely that he owed to his intensive and continual 


study of the Bible, especially the poetical books of the Old . 


Testament. This impression is confirmed by the books 
which follow. The Speculum poenitentie is an exposi- 
tion of Psalm cxxix; the Peregrinationes Sulamitis and 
Pomarium, sive V iridarium are derived from the Song of 
Solomon; next comes an exposition of Psalm xc, followed 
by some “ Lamentations” and a song of praise, the last 
being composed principally of verses from the poetical books 
above-mentioned. A Fasciculus aspirationum contains 
twenty-two short expositions of texts from the Song of 
Solomon—but for “exposition,” both here and wherever 
the word is used above, it would really be more exact to 
substitute “expansion,” Fra Josep’s procedure being, as 
a rule, to enlarge and emphasize the passages which he is 
treating, employing other such passages, and paraphrases 
of them, for the purpose. 

The second part of Fra Josep’s Latin works is wholly 
concerned with the Blessed Virgin, to whom, as is said 
above, he had great devotion. In the Autobiography he 
describes some of the spiritual experiences which came to 
him while he was engaged on certain of the treatises in this 
part. The prince of darkness was particularly persistent in 
his attacks on him while he was writing the Miraculum 
miraculorum magni excelsi Dei opus, “a work (he adds) 
to which I had ever the greatest leaning and which I 
considered with the greatest affection. The blasphemies 
put into my mind by the devil against the Divine Queen 
of love, the Queen full of grace, caused me inexpressible 
pain.” Besides the Miraculum, which consists of twenty- 
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six meditations, the works under this head include a treatise 
De laudibus Virginis Marie in sua Conceptione, which has 
a lyrical conclusion; a slightly more imaginative allegorical 
treatment of Job xlii 14-15, a homily on Psalm xliv, and 
another on the Magnificat. This section of Fra Josep’s 
works is closed by a dramatic conversation between Mary 
and three of her servants, and some devotions to her, not 
all of which are original. 

The third division comprises the works which have 
come down to us in Spanish, with the exception of the 
Autobiography: these are for the most part distinctly 
practical in character, and some of them are probably 
records of conversations or of correspondence. The first 
of the Spanish treatises is described as comprising “ various 
instructions” for the good of religious. The author is 
greatly indebted to Garcia de Cisneros, especially in the 
sections on fear, on the nature of prayer and on purgation, 
and in the final chapter, which contains a brief spiritual 
exercise for each day of the week. At the end of this 
treatise come a few pages on the discernment of spirits, 
summarizing Fra Josep’s own experiences, and nine 
opuscules “for the spiritual alleviation of certain persons 
who suffer from faint-heartedness and from undue fears 
concerning their salvation.” The last important work in 
this section is a series of four commentaries on hard sayings 
of the New Testament. 

The Opuscules are the most personal of these various 
and varied writings. ‘ Having heard of persons, or come 
into contact with them,” begins the Preface, “‘ who suffered 
not a little, being wearied with misgivings and baneful 
thoughts as to whether they are of the elect or of the 
damned, I have found many who. . . have reasoned 
thus: ‘God knows if I am predestined to salvation or to 
torment; and if I am among the damned, I can do naught, 
however much I labour, my condemnation being certain.’ 
Further, I have met many who are affrighted, having 
heard, or read in certain books that treat of man’s salvation, 
that the number of those that are saved is small and limited, 
and that few and far between are the souls that reach safe 
harbour.” 
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Fra Josep’s aim is to combat those who would “set 
limit and measure to the power and goodness of our great 
God of love,” to seek out and expound the “ words of 
consolation ” of which the Scriptures are full, and thus to 
show that “God, who is the Great Physician, has set in 
the Scriptures medicines of many and divers kinds—some 
sweet and others very bitter—in accordance with the 
variety of spiritual ailments.” The means he adopts are 
naturally the exposition of some of the comfortable sayings 
to which he refers—one exposition comprising each 
opuscule—and it is right to say that the results are very 
much better than anything which the author achieved in 
Latin. This is one of the reasons why I am inclined to 
ascribe the book to the influence of actual conversation or 
correspondence: the arguments are well and tersely stated, 
sufficiently illustrated, and never unduly prolonged. The 
book as a whole conveys the impression that Fra Josep was 
effective in apologetic, though some of his other works go 
far towards overthrowing the hypothesis. 


IV 


Of mystical theology Fra Josep says comparatively little, 
in either his Latin or his Spanish works, as will have been 
gathered from this summary. In the 1725 edition there 
is but a single page of any importance in which he writes 
of it—a chapter in Spanish “On Mystical Union,” which 
acknowledges no authorities, but suggests the influence of 
Dionysius and of St. John of the Cross. A few other 
passages throw sidelights upon other stages of the Mystic 
Way, but as these are much less important than Fra Josep’s 
account of his own mystical experiences, it is unprofitable 
to rehearse them. The fact seems to be that, in this epoch 
of the decline, and even degradation, of mysticism in 
Spain, he had a very healthy distrust of theory and precept, 
preferring, like all the greatest Spanish mystics, to take 
his stand on experience. “It must be remembered,” he 
writes to Mother Maria Alberta (Letter XXXVI), “ that 
before there existed the multitude of mystical books which 
exist to-day, or even when there were none, there were 
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many contemplative souls who followed the narrow path 
of perfection, whence it may be seen that not all holiness is 
contained in books.” This is one of the few striking and 
trenchant sentences which Fra Josep wrote, and it gives an 
added interest to the relevant pages of his Autobiography. 

As would be expected of a Montserrat Brother, he was 
trained on the lines laid down by the great sixteenth- 
century abbot, Garcia de Cisneros, and preserved in his 
Ejercitatorio or Book of Spiritual Exercises. Though 
nearly two hundred years had elapsed since these had been 
written, they had lost none of their power, and with the 
Benedictines at least they had not been superseded by the 
later and more famous Exercises of St. Ignatius, which 
were certainly influenced by them, and that strongly. “I 
now began to set order and rule to my spiritual exercises,” 
says Fra Josep, writing of the years immediately following 
his profession. “My mental prayer was at that time 
confined to reasoning and meditation of the usual kind, 
pertaining to the Purgative Way, even as my masters had 
taught me before my profession, and according to the 
Ejercitatorio.” Some of his experiences in the Purgative 
Way have already been outlined, and none of those he 
relates are at all singular, except perhaps at times for their 
intensity. 

Little by little, at first by timid flights, his soul soared 
“to a loftier habitation,” “more withdrawn from things 
of the senses and from their working.” This state, from 
his own account of it, appears to have been one of inter- 
mittent illumination, communicated “through the lower 
faculties, and not, as came to pass later, through the higher.” 
The experiences which he describes would have been classed 
by St. Teresa, more often than not, as “consolations” : 
they were rather signs of the future than blessings to be 
sought for themselves. 

They had not been coming to him for long, when a 
further experience came to him, that of the Prayer of 
Recollection (recogimiento), which was the first step he 
took upon the road of higher prayer, leaving behind all 
reasoning and meditation. ‘ From time to time,” he says, 
saeauthalian “T returned to these, when the help of Divine 
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inspiration left me.” He is quite clear that this is the right 
procedure: supernatural aid is essential to “ the operation 
of the spirit in that interior silence, and especially in its 
beginnings, when the soul has not yet risen to that loftier 
and sublimer union, which comes to pass in the spirit 
(mente) and higher powers of the soul. This earlier union 
has still something which is of the senses, albeit the soul 
in that state is ofttimes borne away to something supremer, 
in the intellectual part of the spirit, and + hee to 
mystical union.” This last reference is evidently to 
rapture, which Fra Josep would therefore seem to have 
experienced at a somewhat early stage in his spiritual 
history. 

He does not, however, say this in so many words, the 
favours which he describes being of another kind altogether. 
At times, when he was at prayer, there would “appear to 
me, in the inmost centre of my soul, what was almost like 
a small, bright cloud, diaphanous or transparent; not that 
it was really this, for I perceived it in no imaginary way 
as a form or species, but intellectually.” The manifestation 
lasted only a few seconds, but its effect on the subject was 
profound. At other times he would feel in the depths of 
his soul “a blow like that of an arrow ” which caused “a 
wound very sweet,” such as many mystics have described. 
This experience would take place, not normally at times of 
prayer, but unexpectedly at the slightest provocation. 
Other kinds of “inward touches” (toques interiores) are 
hinted at rather than described: the reminiscences of St. 
Teresa’s Life are noteworthy throughout, and occasionally 
there is an echo of her language. 

After this, says Fra Josep—giving no indication, how- 
ever, of time—“ God was pleased to bring my soul into 
a state superior to the last, one of habitual union (that 1s) 
of the unitive presence of the Lord.” This state 1s 
described at some length. ‘The soul has ever someone 
with whom to hold converse, speak and commune, 
after a Divine fashion, in its most secret and hidden 
intimacy, wherein it feels itself regaled, instructed, 
admonished, reproved, corrected, mortified, refreshed, 
taught, and illumined.” Such trials as the soul may have 
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to endure in the state of union, and they are both numerous 
and heavy, are confined to the lower faculties, “ the superior 
art of the soul—its spirit—enjoying peace and tranquillity 
all the while, and rejoicing in the unitive presence of God, 
as I have said.” This is Fra Josep’s own experience. He 
has felt within himself in this way, and at one and the same 
time, “trouble and rejoicing, peace and war, unrest and 
tranquillity.” Further—and this is an important piece of 
experience—“I received by infusion a certain habitual 
light whereby the species and the manners of intelligence 
which the Lord has been pleased to communicate to me in 
the loftiest flights of my spirit are renewed within me 
when it 1s fitting; and likewise I am given thereby to 
understand other such things, when it conduces to the 
glory of God and to the good and the consolation or 
edification of any fellow-creature.” The form which this 
illumination has taken with him has been for the most 
part an ability in the discernment of spirits, and con- 
temporary testimony bears ample witness to that of which 
he himself says comparatively little. But he tells us that 
he never resolved any doubts, concerning either his own 
conduct or other people’s, in any other manner than by 
this illumination. “If I desired to accomplish aught in 
this kind by study, or speculation, or in other such ways, 
my faculties were darkened and I could scarce perceive 
anything soever. Wherefore, from that time when the 
Lord favoured me in these things, I have applied myself 
little to the reading of books, save historical books for 
edification, particularly the Flos Sanctorum and Lives of 
the Saints, wherein my spirit finds refreshment and recrea- 
tion, and is impelled towards perfection. As for books of 
instruction, and others which once I thought of such 
importance, I can now no longer read them, save now and 
then for some passing detail: to study them carefully and 
of fixed purpose is impossible.” 

These are the main lines of Fra Josep’s description of 
the Mystic Way, as he knew it. A number of passages, 
which seem largely based on preceding writers, have been 
omitted in this outline, so that its personal nature may stand 
out the more clearly. There is no doubt that we have 
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inspiration left me.” He is quite clear that this is the right 
procedure: supernatural aid is essential to “ the operation 
of the spirit in that interior silence, and especially in its 
beginnings, when the soul has not yet risen to that loftier 
and sublimer union, which comes to pass in the spirit 
(mente) and higher powers of the soul. This earlier union 
has still something which is of the senses, albeit the soul 
in that state is ofttimes borne away to something supremer, 
in the intellectual part of the spirit, and haleacion to 
mystical union.” This last reference is evidently to 
rapture, which Fra Josep would therefore seem to have 
experienced at a somewhat early stage in his spiritual 
history. 

He does not, however, say this in so many words, the 
favours which he describes being of another kind altogether. 
At times, when he was at prayer, there would “ appear to 
me, in the inmost centre of my soul, what was almost like 
a small, bright cloud, diaphanous or transparent; not that 
it was really this, for I perceived it in no imaginary way 
as a form or species, but intellectually.” The manifestation 
lasted only a few seconds, but its effect on the subject was 
profound. At other times he would feel in the depths of 
his soul “a blow like that of an arrow” which caused “a 
wound very sweet,” such as many mystics have described. 
This experience would take place, not normally at times of 
prayer, but unexpectedly at the slightest provocation. 
Other kinds of “inward touches” (toques interiores) are 
hinted at rather than described: the reminiscences of St. 
Teresa’s Life are noteworthy throughout, and occasionally 
there is an echo of her language. 

After this, says Fra Josep—giving no indication, how- 
ever, of time— God was pleased to bring my soul into 
a state superior to the last, one of habitual union (that 1s) 
of the unitive presence of the Lord.” This state 1s 
described at some length. “The soul has ever someone 
with whom to hold converse, speak and commune, 
after a Divine fashion, in its most secret and hidden 
intimacy, wherein it feels itself regaled, instructed, 
admonished, reproved, corrected, mortified, refreshed, 
taught, and illumined.” Such trials as the soul may have 
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to endure in the state of union, and they are both numerous 
and heavy, are confined to the lower faculties, “‘ the superior 
part of the soul—its spirit—enjoying peace and tranquillity 
all the while, and rejoicing in the unitive presence of God, 
as I have said.” This is Fra Josep’s own experience. He 
has felt within himself in this way, and at one and the same 
time, “trouble and rejoicing, peace and war, unrest and 
tranquillity.” Further—and this is an important piece of 
experience—“ I received by infusion a certain habitual 
light whereby the species and the manners of intelligence 
which the Lord has been pleased to communicate to me in 
the loftiest flights of my spirit are renewed within me 
when it is fitting; and likewise I am given thereby to 
understand other such things, when it conduces to the 
glory of God and to the good and the consolation or 
edification of any fellow-creature.” The form which this 
illumination has taken with him has been for the most 
part an ability in the discernment of spirits, and con- 
temporary testimony bears ample witness to that of which 
he himself says comparatively little. But he tells us that 
he never resolved any doubts, concerning either his own 
conduct or other people’s, in any other manner than by 
this illumination. “If I desired to accomplish aught in 
this kind by study, or speculation, or in other such ways, 
my faculties were darkened and I could scarce perceive 
anything soever. Wherefore, from that time when the 
Lord favoured me in these things, I have applied myself 
little to the reading of books, save historical books for 
edification, particularly the Flos Sanctorum and Lives of 
the Saints, wherein my spirit finds refreshment and recrea- 
tion, and is impelled towards perfection. As for books of 
instruction, and others which once I thought of such 
importance, I can now no longer read them, save now and 
then for some passing detail: to study them carefully and 
of fixed purpose is impossible.” 

These are the main lines of Fra Josep’s description of 
the Mystic Way, as he knew it. A number of passages, 
which seem largely based on preceding writers, have been 
omitted in this outline, so that its personal nature may stand 
out the more clearly. There is no doubt that we have 
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here an independent record of individual experience, along 
lines not markedly different, except in details, from better 
known records, but always marked with the authentic 
stamp of their author’s personality. A few further traits 
of the Montserrat mystic’s spiritual life will now be cited 
to close this outline history. 

First, it must be realized that the infused knowledge by 
means of which Fra Josep claims to have been enabled to 
write his books is intimately connected by him with his 
mystical life, though he does not make it clear whether 
this knowledge came to him before or after he knew the 
life of Union. From the position which he gives it in 
his Autobiography one would assume that it did not, and 
there is no suggestion that his periods of “ intermittent 
illumination ” included any enlightenment of this nature. 

Secondly, Fra Josep tells us a good deal about his 
raptures, ecstasies, and flights of the spirit—though, again, 
with no very precise indication of when they first came to 
him. His “excesses of love and yearnings for God” 
were accompanied—or answered—by revelations of God 
Himself to his soul, “like the purest and brightest of 
mirrors, wherein the soul looked, and saw itself, and knew 
its own nothingness and the foulness of its guilt and sin.” 
As his spiritual life progressed, his heart seemed to be 
“torn from its place ” and his very entrails “ to be sundered 
with such violence and impetuosity that ofttimes I was 
forced to cry out and to cling to some firm object, for so 
imperious was the spirit within me that my bodily and 
sensitive nature was, as it were, completely discomposed 
and destroyed.” At times, he believes his actual bodily 
life to have been in danger. From this stage to the 
phenomena of rapture was hardly a step, and Fra Josep 
goes on to describe these phenomena and their physical 
effects upon him. 

Another striking feature of his mystical life is his 
rejection of pleasures of the senses save as means, in the 
very strictest sense, toward progress, a trait which became 
more marked as he grew older. ‘Many times have | 
chanced to be in a place where there were things curious 
to the sight,” he says, “and I allowed not myself to look 
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at them, though to do so meant but to raise my eyes or my 
head; and sometimes this lasted for many days.” His 
asceticism in this respect is forbidding. A pond was being 
made in the monastery garden, “and I have not seen it 
yet,” he writes some little time later, “nor shall I ever 
see it in my life, as 1 suppose, unless it be for some reason 
of obedience.” Only the wonderful views in which 
Montserrat abounds did he allow himself to drink in from 
time to time, for no motive of idle curiosity could readily 
intrude itself here. Though we can read into his writings 
little or nothing of his Rulions concerning Nature, the 
story of his life is sufficient commentary on his love for 
the sacred mountain. His own words are characteristic 
and significant : 


From time to time I am permitted to go as far as the cistern, 
and to gaze at the heavens, and the mountains, and to allow my 
eyes to wander over the plains which are unrolled before them, 
extending at times as far as the sea beyond. For these things are 
not vain pleasures, but give refreshment and recreation to the 
spirit, as I praise the Lord for the works of His hands. And 
likewise, when at times [ am in the church, at other hours than 
those of prayer, I can raise my eyes and look out at the heavens 
through the lofty windows of the chapels. But if I chance to 
see any fellow-creatures I must avert my gaze from them, withdraw 
myself and be recollected, and likewise with other sights of the 
kind which I do not here describe. Per omnia benedictus Deus. 


It will be seen that Fra Josep, though he falls into the 
crowded category of minor Spanish mystics, is in no way 
an unattractive personage. It will be readily understood 
that in the Catalonia of his day, invested as he was with 
the halo of the supernatural, he attained with ease to a 
celebrity which in Montserrat, his spiritual home, has never 
been allowed to fade away. Of his various claims to 
veneration, that which earned most for him was the fact that 
he knew letters, having never learned. ‘ Unde admiratio? 
Quia multi noverant unde natus, quemadmodum fuerit 
educatus. Numquam eum viderant litteras discentem; 
audiebant autem de lege disputantem, ces testimonia 
proferentem, que nemo posset proferre, nisi legisset, nemo 
legere, nisi litteras didicisset.”” Had we further evidence, 
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more light might yet be thrown upon this phenomenon 
not inaptly summed up by St. Augustine’s answer to his 
own—and our own—dquestion. But the appeal of Fra 
Josep’s life and works in the twentieth century is both a 
deeper and a broader one than this. One must go to 
Montserrat to understand him, and to realize how com- 
pletely his personality sums up the place, and the place 
his personality. The devotion to God and Our Lady, 
the ready contentment with lay service, the long and out- 
wardly undistinguished career of usefulness and prayer, 
the fusion of action with contemplation, the mystical 
fervours, the brief moments of communion with Nature, 
and the insistence upon experience rather than theory: 
it is not an exaggeration to see each and all of these traits 
in that majestic retreat, so highly favoured by Nature and 
Nature’s God, where Fra Josep chose to spend his life 
and to die. 
E. ALLISON PEERS. 
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Art. §—THE GREEK ISLANDS 
A GIANT with quite a cheap pair of seven-league 


boots could walk right across the A®gean from 
Greece to Asia, using the islands as stepping-stones. 
There are so many of them, and they crowd close together 
all the way. Sailing among them you are not so much 
always in sight of an island as always in sight of three 
islands, the near ones bright pink and gold in the hot 
sunshine, the far ones a soft blue, set in the warm, salt, 
friendly sea. No new or unexpected sea could bring you 
the same shock of loveliness as the A‘gean, which every- 
one knows before they see it. 

Greece is the mother of Europe, and everyone carries 
a glimpse of the A‘gean in the back of their hearts. No 
one could be more ill-read than I, but the first sight of 
that sea, at Daphne opposite Salamis, brought a piercing 
delight which was not so much surprise as recognition. 
It was a dream come true. 

It is green and blue like a jewel, and you look to see 
the Nereids among the running waves, or the ship of 
Odysseus dropping anchor in any one of the little bays 
walled about with steep hills—natural harbours seeming 
to have been made for man. But the hillsides are almost 
treeless, and it is only on A®gina, opposite Athens, or far 
away on Samos or Rhodes, a stone’s throw from the shore 
of Asia, that you see such green woods as might have 
grown thick and mysterious about the house of Circe. 
You see olive trees here and there in the stone-walled 
gardens, and fig trees smelling sweet in the great heat, 
and, very rarely, mimosa ; and vineyards everywhere with 
the vines growing with astonishing vigour in the loose 
sandy soil, weighed down with great clusters of fat sweet 
grapes; but for the most part at that time of year, 
September, the islands are bare and stony, covered with 
golden dust and rustling golden thistles. The dazzling 
sunshine has a Midas touch and turns everything into 
gold. There are few wild flowers, but masses of scrubby 
sweet-smelling brushwood. In the market-place of Syra 
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a man led past an ass laden with brushwood, which left a 
trail of exquisite perfume lingering after it on the hot air. 

In Syra I bought a captive wild bird, very young, from 
a boy in the market-place, and we took it away with us to 
Delos, Apollo’s island, and set it free near the ruins of 
the famous slave-market, where in Graeco-Roman times 
the slaves who had been brought from Asia were sold in 
gangs for Rome. 

Delos is a haunted place, very small, and loud with 
the sound of waves, divided from its sister island, Rhenea, 
by a narrow strait full of tumbling blue and white water. 

Apollo was born there and hunted on the one high 
mountainside with Artemis his twin. Nowadays the 
island is almost deserted, which conserves its feeling of 
being sacrosanct. Its population consists of a few 
guardians who keep the little museum, and there is not 
even a village anywhere. Going ashore at Delos was 
like stepping back into the Past. 

The ancient town on the shore is curiously complete, 
because no one ever pulled it down in order to rebuild it, 
which is the common fate of towns, and no one carried 
the stones and marble away. All the walls of a great 
town are there, from three to seven feet high, with streets 
and steps and doorways, and half-circular marble benches 
still comfortable to sit on and look at the sea ; and lovely 
mosaic floors everywhere, looking as if they had been laid 
down the day before yesterday, and the great temple of 
Apollo with its fallen columns, and the sacred lake where 
the pilgrims used to bathe, now a waving mass of reeds ; 
and, among the reeds at the edge, the floor of a circular 
dressing-room with steps going down to the lake. And 
all along the paven streets and under the walls are the 
golden thistles rustling dry in the sea-wind. On Delos a 
tree is an event ; | have never seen a more emphatic tree 
than the one tree which grew in the town of Delos, a fig 
tree, full-leaved and green and lush and wholly unex- 
pected, growing in the middle of a room, which was pro- 
bably somebody’s dining-room somewhere round about 
100 B.c. In the court of Apollo’s temple is a row of 
magnificent marble lions, which the French-speaking 
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Greek guide pointed out to us, saying in an awed voice : 
“ Voila les vaches d’Apollon.” We said “ No, not cows.” 
But he persisted. Cows area great rarity in the islands, and 
lions, doubtless, still rarer, and I imagine it was all the same 
to him. 

The towns are small and are built handy to the har- 
bours, with narrow streets and queer little archways and 
steps, sometimes climbing up to an ancient citadel. The 
houses are whitewashed, with now and again a pink one 
for a change, flat-roofed, often in two stories with the 
steps going up outside, sometimes charmingly shaded by 
vines. There is not always a market-place, but always 
a church, making the street on both sides of it smell of 
incense ; and invariably a central café where everyone 
goes. In the smaller islands there is no wheeled traffic, 
and the people ride donkeys. On the hillsides there are 
flocks of goats who look more like the devil than one 
would have thought possible. 

The people of the islands are amiable and courteous, 
kind-hearted and hospitable, humble, hard-working and 
unspoilt. One could multiply the adjectives indefinitely, 
and they would all be nice ones. Wherever we went the 
people used to ask us into their clean, sparely-furnished 
little houses and give us delicious coffee, and jam made 
of grapes, and a drink called “ouzo,” which looks like 
water and tastes of aniseed, and is strong enough to make 
quite a strong head dizzy on two small glasses. They 
are a stay-at-home people, and do not wander about from 
one island to another, though some of the girls from the 
neighbouring islands go to Naxos to be educated at the 
convent there. This, perhaps, to make up for the mis- 
chievous education which Dionysius gave Ariadne. One 
wonders if he plied her with ouzo. 

Of his temple on an islet beside the harbour of Naxos 
there remains only the great doorway, three gigantic 
monoliths of marble, one stone laid across the top ot 
two perpendicular stones, with an almost Druidic effect. 
The marble is a subtle, yellowish shade, as if it had been 
soaked in wons of sunshine. It made a lovely frame to 
the dazzling blue sky, whichever way you looked through 
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it, and might have stood for a Temple of Liberty, since 
all sides of the door were out-of-doors. But looking 
back on it, as it stood crowning the hillock, it seemed 
rather to be a monument to paganism: the magnificent 
sunlit doorway, which led the soul nowhere. 

From behind the hills on Paros the high mountains on 
Naxos look so close that they might be part of the same 
island ; but it was a long day’s journey in the heat to 
the Furni Islands, a group of tiny islands just off Samos, 
where we anchored for the night. In the morning I was 
awakened by the unfamiliar perfume of trees and earth 
stealing out across the sea like a caress. 

There are the remains of a great temple to Hera near 
the seashore on Samos, the huge round marble bases of 
the fallen columns measuring 6 feet across, all overgrown 
with wild thorn and thistles and blackberries, and a little 
bush with a bluey-white flower, which was everywhere 
dedicated to Hera, and was her very own bush. 

As you go south-east through the islands you find the 
air and light gradually changing into something sharp and 
alien ; dawn and sunset are a little more abrupt: “I said 
to Dawn: ‘ Be sudden’; to Eve: ‘Be soon.’” The 
colours of sky and earth become more metallic and hard. 
Delos feels like a remote part of Europe, but Samos feels 
like a part of Asia, not in any way remote. Delos is very 
far from something, Samos very near to something ; but to 
something different. (Though to feel far away in Delos 
is to oe. oe oneself a Goth: the sacred ship, dropping 
anchor at Delos, was, with a friendly wind, only two days’ 
sail from home.) But as we rocked slowly out of sight 
of Poseidon’s temple on the headland at Sunion, the 
furthest south-eastern point of the Greek mainland, it all 
looked blue and grey and soft even in that clear light ; 
while looking over to Asia from Samos, across the dark 
blue strait, you see a chain of pink and bronze mountains, 
with high gold lights and sharp blue shadows, turning to 
abrupt purple in the quick sunset—the sort of purple you 
see on burnished copper. It is a brave barbaric colour- 
scheme, but it lacks the graciousness of Greece. 

It is here you feel the islands to be stepping-stones 
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linking up Europe and Asia. From mainland to far 
mainland the Greeks could sail, never out of sight of 
land, like a people never out of sight of their own prin- 
ciples and accepted ideas : a spiritual security which makes 
for the flowering of great art. And the spirit of the 
barbaric mainland is there in those archaic smiling 
Apollos, whose souls came out of Asia when Greece was 
very young. 

Rhodes is the Crusaders’ island, the town enclosed by 
an immense fourteenth-century wall of stone, with frown- 
ing towers and arched gateways, and a great ditch, all 
restored by the Italians, the new owners, and looking as 
if it had been built a very little while ago. Outside the 
wall, along the harbour, is a row of fairy windmills, with 
seven sails each, set there to catch the sea-winds, and 
more enchanted than any pictures in Grimm or Hans 
Andersen. They were really not safe. One night we 
came along the quay, out from under the enormous 
shadow of the walls, and there were the little windmills, 
one after the other, standing up against the stars, with 
lights in the windows, and the night wind whistling 
through the sails; and I stuck close to the others and 
hardly dared even to look, because I was so sure that 
if anyone was rash enough to go into one of those wind- 
mills the sails would begin to spin round to an unearthly 
music, and if you went in young you would come out 
old; or old, and you would come out young, or maybe 
never come out at all. 

The great wall of the Crusaders encloses one of the 
strangest, nicest towns in the world. Turks and Greeks 
and Italians all live there together, busy and amiable, 
working away in their shops along the queer little streets ; 
though the Italians for the most part live outside the 
wall near the new market and church. Some of the 
Greeks are refugees who fled from the Turks before the 
War ; other refugees are Turks who fled from the English 
after the War. In that part of the world nearly everybody 
is a refugee ; no one really knows who is fleeing from 
who, and no one minds, and everyone is charming. 
I bought some shoes from a Turkish refugee from 
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Smyrna, and I think they were enchanted shoes. I wore 
them when I went to see the great Hospice that the 
knights had built in the middle of the town ; it was not 
the hour for visitors, and there was a guard of a few 
Italian soldiers near the door. But I went right past 
them without a sound and up the steps and into the 
Hospice, and they never saw me. The Hospice is in two 
stories, about a square courtyard, with beautiful round 
arches and thick pillars, a triumph of solidity and just 
proportion. There is a great room along one side, the 
old hospital ward, which I did not see because it was 
locked, and though my new shoes were obviously remark- 
able, I could not expect too much from them. As it 
was, I saw the rooms along the gallery, and the cellars and 
shops underneath, empty and very cool, and a lovely little 
still sunlit garden, with masses of “morning glory,” a 
blue climbing flower that looks like bits of sky. 

The Italians have set up a column on each side of the 
harbour-mouth, with a bronze deer on one, and on 
the other the Roman wolf. It was with a genuine ache 
at the heart that we eventually sailed out between the 
deer and the wolf, heading for home, because by then, 
like Odysseus, we were weary of sea-faring. But before 
we saw home we had almost rivalled Odysseus in the 
matter of arriving in quite extraordinary places. We 
came to Santorin, a dreadful island, shaped in a broken 
circle about the crater ofa volcano. The sea has filled the 
crater, and the water is three hundred fathom deep. We 
sailed in at evening, as darkness gathered upon the 
enormous cliffs which walled up around us in a circle, 
threatening, unearthly, terrifying. It was like coming 
into the gates of Hell. Some of the rocks were split 
into strange shapes like gigantic human figures looming 


up in the dusk. 


“, . . . On their iron thrones they sit, 
Impassible to our despair : 


The dreadful guardians of the Pit. . . .” 


The water was full of floating grey pumice-stone, which 
rattled round the ship all night in the fretting of the 
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uneasy sea. In the middle of the ring of cliffs there was 
a horrible little island which had been thrust up in 1907, 
all coal and rock and volcanic dust, looking like a jumble 
of black dragons suddenly petrified while engaged in a 
furious struggle. It was all stained and streaked with 
brilliant yellow sulphur, and there were hot springs from 
which the steam stood up in a sinister cloud. Every- 
where the smell of sulphur was oppressive. 

The town on the main island lay sprawling along the 
top of the cliff three hundred feet above us. It seemed 
extraordinary that anyone would live willingly in such a 
place when they could possibly live anywhere else. Leav- 
ing Santorin was not like an ordinary departure ; it had all 
the romance of escape ; we felt we had only just escaped 
with our lives. 

Both Homer and the Greek Anthology speak of the 
“thundering main.’”’ But the A‘gean in September is 
much gentler than this. There was in our ears continu- 
ally not the thunder, but the sighing of the sea. All 
night long, when we were anchored in the little bays, there 
would come the whisper of the small waves washing upon 
the sand or lapping among the rocks, always very -_ 
always in an undertone, half-sister to silence itself. Its 
softness went with the indescribable beauty of the 
starlight. You saw the starlight rather than the stars,: it 
was a concerted effort—one immense blaze of silver 
streaming across the vault of heaven, glowing deeper in 
the south, so solemn and so lovely that it did not seem 
strange that the earth should greet it in silence, and the 
sea with a finger on its lips. The other side of Death 
might be like the summer starlight of the A®gean. 

At Nios, two days’ sail from Athens on the way home, 
while the others had gone to the town for provisions, I 
went into a little Greek Orthodox church by the shore. 
There were many such churches all over the islands, tiny 
and whitewashed and bare, with a row of ikons on the altar 
screen—half-forgotten shrines of a sundered and decrepit 
Christianity cut off from Rome. They seemed to shelter 
not a living fact, but a memory ; not a rule of life, nor a 
spring of action, but a dream recalled with difficulty from 
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the far childhood of the heart. As I sat there I saw through 
the little arched window the blue sea and the hot golden 
sunshine of the late afternoon outside ; and the whole build- 
ing was filled with the sighing of the sea. The roof and 
the walls echoed it with a long insistence, over and over 
again, an endless saga of which the sound filled the ears 
but the meaning just missed the heart. As I sat there | 
thought of Christianity, that difficult paradox: and I 
thought of the black battles that are fought in the mind, 
and of the travail of conscious existence ; and I wondered 
why the cosmos was begun. There were four ikons in a 
row : three, cheerful, staring, archaic ; and, lastly, a little 
picture hung lower than the rest. It was dark and old, 
and as I went over to look at it more closely the noise of 
the sea followed me, and the room seemed to rock with 
its strange chanting, charged now with a meaning which 
in One moment would be made clear. The picture was 
of an old man with a long beard, dictating to a boy who 
wrote, in Greek, on a scroll of parchment with a great 
feather pen ; and this is what he wrote: “In the begin- 


ning was the Word.” 
ELIZABETH BELLOC. 











Art. 6—THE CRITERION IN ART 


‘* Quel est donc le caractére essentiel de |’art pris dans toute 
sa généralité? C’est de diriger une ceuvre a faire, en sorte qu’elle 
soit fabriquée, fagonnée ou disposée comme elle doit |’étre, et 
d’assurer ainsi la perfection ou la bonté, non pas de l’>homme qui 
agit, mais de la chose elle-méme ou de |’ouvrage fait par |>homme. 
C’est ainsi que |’art appartient a l’ordre pratique: en reglant une 
ceuvre a produire, non par rapport a |’usage que nous devons faire 
de notre libre arbitre, mais par rapport a la maniére dont |’ceuvre 
comme telle et en elle-méme doit étre executée. Disons que 
l’art concerne ce qui est a faire.”’ 


**. . . des beaux-arts (dont l’objet, la beaute, est lui-méme 
universel et immateriel). . . .”’ 


‘* Every theory of art must yield a criterion by which to judge 
particular works.’’* ‘This is, of course, true, but let us ascend 
from the realms of theory to those of doctrine and practice—to 
the teaching of accredited philosophers and the practice of artists, 
i.e., men who make things. 


HE quotations with which I head this article are from 

The Elements of Philosophy, by Jacques Maritain. 

M. Maritain is an accredited philosopher. The practice 
to which I shall draw attention is that of common men, 
workmen who make things, and to that of those less 
common men, especially called artists, who make things 
of which beauty is the consciously known object. For all 
men who make things are artists, but in these latter days, 
since industrialism, the child of commercial insubordina- 
tion, overwhelmed us, the name has come to be regarded 
as only properly belonging to those who pursue the “ fine ” 
arts. f This is inevitable, for only in the fine arts do we still 
preserve the notion that art is man’s work—work done as 
a man thinks it ought to be done. In all other departments 
of making we have done away with human responsibility. 
We have set up a system in which a man is simply “ some- 
thing in the City,” in which he is simply “in business,” 
* Dom Raphael Williams, O.S.B., in THE DUBLIN REVIEW, No. 363, p. 201. 

t The French have, as usual, the advantage of us English in the matter of 
nomenclature. Beaux-arts is a more exact term than “fine arts.” Saying 


beaux-arts they know at once what they are talking about, but “ fine arts” 
might mean anything.| 
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in which he is just “a hand,” an employee, and no 
one knows or cares what his business is or what he is 
employed at. 

The confusion of mind resulting from this state of affairs 
is obvious and excusable. In the one case, the notion of 
art as making in general has been obliterated; in the 
other, the notion of man and his self-revelation has been 
exaggerated. We no longer think of a boot as a work of 
art—a thing made well or ill by a man; there is no pos- 
sibility of holding any man responsible for the telephone 
apparatus which adorns our writing-table. But, on the 
other hand, we are so very much aware of the personality 
of the man who paints on canvas representations or 
abstractions of landscape that many writers and critics, 
like Dom Raphael Williams, have come to suppose that art 
simply is self-expression, and that the criterion by which 
to judge it is the moral character, noble or otherwise, thus 
expressed. This is a great error. Such a theory is not in 
accord with the philosophy of the matter, and the tendency 
of such theorizing is to lead us still further from common- 
sense and normality. 

It is, of course, obviously true that in any work for 
which a man can be held responsible as its maker— 
responsible for its shape and quality—there is inevitably 
self-expression. How could it be otherwise? There is 
no act of man but reveals the actor; no work of man but 
bears the imprint of its maker. Not the tone of voice 
only, but the very-words we use reveal us—and “ the style 
is the man himself.”” Nevertheless, it is an error to deduce 
that therefore self-revelation is the object of art, and this 
mistake would never be made were it not that writers 
on art, born and bred in an industrial civilization as they 
must now be, take the word “art” to connote simply the 
“fine” arts. The ordinary productions of men have been 
so denuded of humanity as to be no longer works of art 
at all; they are no longer works of deliberate skill; they 
are no longer things made as the man doing the work 
thinks they ought to be made. Art is now the exclusive 
domain of picture-makers, sculptors, poets, and musicians 
—there is now no art but fine-art. And the inhumanity 
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of ordinary things has made the work of these fine-artists 
particularly notable for its humanity. The factory article 
reeks of the machine, the painting and sculpture reek of 
the man. We expect nothing from the commercial thing 
but its serviceableness; we place an exaggerated value upon 
the self-expression of the “work of art.” The objective 
nature of a work of art, its own being, is forgotten. We 
ask nothing from it but what it ae of its maker. We 
do not ask, What is it? and, Is it made as it ought to be? 
We say, Who made it? and, Is it characteristic of him? 
It is then easy to see why the critic should advance the 
theory that the criterion in art is the good or bad character 
of the artist, that “ the only esthetic value is the personality 
as impressed upon the whole work” (Dom R. Williams, 
ibid., p. 204). 

As I have said, this conclusion is understandable and 
excusable enough under prevailing conditions. The 
exaggerated importance of the personality of the artist is 
the direct result of the privation of responsibility which 
an industrial system imposes on the great majority of 
workmen. No ordinary product of our atusien is a work 
of art; no factory hand is an artist. Only extraordinary 
men are artists, and so works of art are chiefly valued 
as being impressed with these extraordinary personalities. 
But if excusable, this conclusion is not necessary or in- 
evitable. It is still possible to preserve a true view of the 
matter and to see, and therefore to say, that what makes 
a work of art valuable is not the personality impressed on 
it, but its essential goodness as a thing made. It is still 
possible to see that the goodness of the thing made is the 
thing that matters, and that the criterion in art is dis- 
coverable only when we know what a thing is in itself. 

Whether or no the maker has made it as it ought to be 
made, whether he has bungled his job, whether he was or 
was not fitted by mind and by technical skill to undertake 
it—these are things that can only be decided by those who 
know, in the first place, what the thing made is or is sup- 
posed to be. A good work of art, then, is a thing that 
its maker has ied as well as it ought to be made. The 
difficulty of knowing whether a thing has been made well 

Vol. 183 b 
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or ill is the difficulty of knowing what are the rules govern- 
ng the making of this thing or that. 

n the arts not called fine arts this difficulty is less, but 
even so there is infinite latitude for error. Thus the rules 
governing the making of a watch are more or less certainly 
ascertainable, and most men are capable of judging whether 
or no a watch is good or bad—at least in the elementary 
matter of whether it keeps time or not. In certain other 
particulars the matter is still within most people’s powers 
of judgement—thus: whether the watch, being, let us say, 
for the pocket, fits the pocket easily, whether it is neat or 
clumsy to hold, and such like matters. Under such a fire 
of criticism the tendency is for watches to be more and 
more improved upon, and the ordinary watchmaker or 
even the ordinary seller of watches supplies all the expert 
knowledge needed to enable any ordinary person to know 
a good watch when he sees one. So it is with all the 
ordinary products of human industry, and, in circumstances 
where commercial monopolies and frauds do not hinder 
the free play of human judgement, there are indeed few 
products which do not come under the category of 
“ordinary.” Even most of the things nowadays labelled 
“fine arts” are, in a normal human society, the product 
of quite ordinary men, even though more than ordinarily 
skilled or trained or gifted. 

It is an abnormal condition of things wherein we 
differentiate between ordinary workmen and artists. The 
normal differentiation is simply between one kind of artist 
and another. Thus in a normal human society a mason 
and a sculptor of images are simply different kinds of 
artist. The violent distinction of artist and not-artist 
could hardly exist among workmen in such civilizations 
as those of Rajput India or medieval Europe. Even in 
England the normal condition lingered up to the end of 
the eighteenth century, and in out-of-the-way places un- 
touched by mass production and the factory it is still to be 
found. And, as among ordinary workmen, the makers of 
ordinary utilities, the distinction between artist and non- 
artist does not normally exist, so in a normal state. the 
distinction between art and “fine” art is only made with 
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difficulty, and is more of a philosophical distinction than a 
practical one. Sculpture and the making‘ of furniture are 
both jobs in which due regard should be paid to the way 
the thing, image or table, ought to be made. And who 
will say that, whereas an image ought to be beautiful, a 
table need not be so? The conscious effort after beauty 
is categorically the thing which distinguishes the fine arts 
from others; but why deny such a conscious effort to one 
kind of workman and not to another? As practical people 
and people who suffer from the over-developed self-con- 
sciousness and introspection of modern “artists,” we may 
well complain that there is altogether too much talk about 
beauty. We may say, Look after goodness and truth, and 
beauty will take care of itself, and, applying the Gospel, 
we may say, “ He that loseth his life shall save it,” as much 
in art work as in the work of salvation. But in an enquiry 
of this sort we need not disdain categorical distinctions, 
and we must distinguish between that kind of workman 
whose work is primarily judged with regard to its physical 
utility (as in the case of a watch, whether it keeps good 
time or not) and that kind whose work is judged primarily 
with regard to its mental or spiritual fitness. Even so the 
distinction is not easy to make. There is a border-line on 
which the physical and mental meet and commingle. The 
statue of a politician in a public square, the image of a 
saint on a church porch, the pendant on a woman’s neck 
or the ring on a bishop’s hand, are things having as 
definitely physical utility as mental. A chair has not 
necessarily any mental utility; a painting has not necessarily 
any physical utility. But some chairs have more than 
merely physical utility (e.g., a bishop’s or even a grand- 
father’s) and some paintings have more than merely mental 
utility (e.g., a painted reredos or a postage stamp—such 
things subserve and influence the physical life of men). 
The solution of the problem is to be found in the first 
quotation at the beginning of this article. It is the dis- 
tinction, in the fe wn phrases, between finis operis and 
finis operantis—the end of the work and the end of the 
worker. Art, as such, is not concerned with the end of 
the worker, but with that of the work. In the case of 
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objects of pure utility—e.g., an ordinary chair—the work 
is judged with regard to its fitness to do the job of a chair. 
A chair is called good if a man may safely and comfortably 
sit upon it. But if safety be a matter we may deem easily 
ascertainable, comfort is a very complicated business; and 
it is probably true to say that a chair very comfortable to 
lounge in on a fine day at the seaside would be definitely 
uncomfortable in a drawing-office, and such a chair as is 
in every way suitable for a draughtsman would greatly 
incommode a judge on the bench or a bishop in his 
cathedral. Much more, then, than just support for the 
body is required of even so common an object as a chair. 
Indeed, it emerges that support for the body is of the least 
importance, that, as in the case of clothes—things which 
at first sight seem to have no reason for existence but 
that of physical comfort—dignity and adornment are 
paramount and physical convenience quite subordinate. 

At the other end of the pole are objects which we take 
to be of no use whatever—things, like paintings and poems 
and symphonies, that seem to have no physical service to 
render. With regard to these we are led into the opposite 
error. Starting, naturally enough, with the idea that they 
exist simply to increase human dignity and pleasure, we 
judge them good if they praise man and magnify his name, 
and, accordingly, a good painting or poem or piece of music 
is one which expresses a magnificent man. Thus, by 
appreciation of his work, we share in his powers. It is a 
kind of snobbery—we are the best people because we know 
the best people. But, as a matter of fact, the personality of 
the artist matters little enough. The very great majority 
of works of painting, poetry, and music are commissioned, 
like chairs and watches, for quite definite place and occasion. 
It emerges that human dignity and glorification are of the 
least importance, that the public record of some important 
truth or event or the necessary dignity of some building 
or liturgy is paramount and human self-expression quite 
subordinate. 

The impersonal quality of all the great pre-renaissance 
art is obvious. The Renaissance discovered man and made 
the most of him. The self-revealing quality of the great 
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artists of the Renaissance and of all artists since that time 
is as obvious as the impersonal _— of pre-renaissance 
art. The present movement, called .“ post-impressionist,” 
is equally obviously a reaction against this personal 
business; it is a return to the objective view of the matter, 
and this, curiously enough, in spite of the predilection of 
many people for the subjectivism of Gentile and Croce, 
in spite of their dislike, even hatred (when they have heard 
of it), of the scholastic and Catholic position. 

It is not to be denied, of course, that the great sculptures 
of Chartres do, in fact, reveal to us something of the 
personality of their authors; but this is the necessary 
accident of all human work, the necessary and delightful 
accident. It is not the raison détre of such work; it is 
not its chief claim to our admiration or attention. Nor is 
it to be denied that the paintings of Picasso or of Sickert 
do reveal the personality of their authors; but, as with 
the sculptures of Chartres, this personal revelation is 
their least important claim to attention. The outstanding 
difference between this modern (post-impressionist) work 
and that ancient (medizval) work is not in the expression 
of personality, but in the difference of their objective 
circumstance. The modern artist is isolated; he is an 
eccentric. He has the same natural and normal incentive 
to creative activity; he has the same thirst for objective 
beauty, the same loves and hates; but he has not the same 
clientéle. No longer is he naturally employed as part of 
the ordinary gang of builders or furniture-makers. He 
is simply his own employer; there is no natural or proper 
place for anything he makes; the pedestal, the gilt 
frame, the concert hall, isolate him and his work from 
everything around it. It is not he who is abnormal; it is 
his age and circumstances. 

It is an abnormal state of things wherein the person 
with the appetite for making things is the last person to be 


. employed. Consider the enormous amount of sculpture, 


for instance, on modern buildings (it is impossible to 
estimate the amount spent on imitation “Gothic” or 
“Classical” carving), and then consider the remarkable 
fact that hardly a cubic inch of it is done by anyone who 
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really wants to do it or cares whether it be done or not. 
It is all the work of employees, whose chief interest in 
the matter is the wages they are paid. The isolation of 
the modern artist is the thing that chiefly differentiates 
him, and this isolation is not only his ruin, it is the ruin 
of all art-criticism. The very notion of art is now dis- 
credited; it is the greatest of luxuries, the most pampered 
of lap-dogs, and the artist who rebels against this sort 
of thing follows the most forlorn of hopes. The plain 
unvarnished truth of an ordinary electrical switchboard is 
refreshing after the turmoil of introspection and despair 
that art is now condemned to—the complete inhumanity 
of such things seems preferable to the strident self-con- 
sciousness of his own work—much more is it preferable to 
the nauseating sentimentalism of popular realistic painting. 

I said that the exaggerated importance now attached to 
the personality of the artist is the direct result of the 
privation of responsibility which afflicts ordinary pro- 
duction, and this is true. But with special regard to the 
fine arts, a comparison of pre-renaissance with post- 
renaissance work reveals another cause equally far-reaching 
and effective. Before the Renaissance* picture-painting 
and sculpture (even music and poetry) were part of the 
ordinary production of buildings and furniture. You did 
not buy a picture for the sake of such and such an artist’s 
prowess, in spite of the notoriety of individual artists here 
and there. You bought it because you had, need of it, and 
you naturally employed the best man known to you. You 
employed painters as you still employ paper-hangers; you 
employed sculptors as you still employ architects. But, 
owing to countless easily understood causes, the increased 
interest in “ nature ” and in “man” and in the appearance 
of nature and of man, and the increased skill with which 
these appearances were imitated by painters and sculptors, 
and the consequent increase in the education of the vision 
of ordinary persons, all these things combined to bring 
about a different point of view as to the very nature of 


* It is impossible to give any exact date for such a happening. The change 
of point of view cannot be said to have begun in such and such a year. All 
we can say is that the fever was at its highest about the fifteenth century in 
Italy and more than a century later in England. 
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the job of the artist in these special departments. The 
artist regarded himself more and more as the interpreter 
of nature, and the buyer regarded him more and more as 
the purveyor of delightfully realistic scenes and images. 
The inferior kind of painter and sculptor pandered more 
_ and more to this, in itself, quite innocent appetite for 
realism. Sentimentalism and anecdotage were the inevitable 
end, and the nineteenth century with its Royal Academies 
and Salons saw the climax of the movement. 

It is necessary to diagnose this thing very clearly. What 
is the real and precise difference between pre- and post- 
renaissance painting? It is that, since the Renaissance 
(until the twentieth century reaction, of which Cezanne 
was in one department the instigator), the painter has 
definitely taken the réle of critic. Before the Renaissance 
he was not a critic of anything; he was simply a maker 
of painted reredoses, wall decorations, etc. Since the 
Renaissance he is maker of such things only by accident; 
before the Renaissance he was critic only by accident. 
The word critic, is I believe, the correct one, but it requires 
some safeguarding. By critic is not necessarily meant an 
adverse critic. A critical mind is not necessarily one that 
finds or seeks faults in things. A critical mind is simply 
one that looks on things from outside. As a result of the 
Renaissance man found himself outside nature. No longer 
was he part of nature, working as an instrument, God’s 
instrument, consciously or unconsciously. Man got outside 
himself as well as outside the visible world. e looked 
at himself and at the world, and painting became his critical 
appraisement of what he saw. The dramatic movement 
of men and things that first enthralled the Renaissance 
painters (the anecdotal or narrative content of pictures, 
their literary content), which is, moreover, their chief claim 
to the approval of ordinary buyers of pictures, became, in 
the mind of the more serious artists, less and less important. 
The quality of the artist’s vision, his critical discernment, 
his visual perspicacity—these things combined with manual 
dexterity (vision and technique) came to be regarded as 
all that mattered. Under these circumstances the modern 
enquirer is to be excused if, forgetting or not knowing the 
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effects of commercialism and industrialism on the general 
work of the world, and forgetting or not knowing the 
effects of the Renaissance on the particular work called 
fine art, he thinks of art as being only fine art, and of 
fine art as being chiefly valuable as an exhibition of the 
personality of the artist. 

But if moral values are not the criterion, what is? The 
answer is, in one word, beauty. Beauty is the criterion. 
Beauty—order manifest, conspicuous, resplendent. This is 
the criterion in all the works of men. Beauty is not, as 
some™ think, an effeminate quality. ‘The beauty of God 
is the cause of the being of all that is” (Ex divina pulchri- 
tudine esse omnium derivatur. St. Thomas Aquinas, 
De div. nom., Lect. V). Nor is beauty an ornamental 
extra added to otherwise ugly things. Beauty is the very 
being of all good works regarded in themselves, seen. 
“A beautiful thing is that which being seen pleases” 
(St. Thomas Aquinas, Sum. Theol., 1, q. 5, art. 4, ad 1); 
seen, not merely known (as who should say, “I see what 
you mean ”’), and the pleasure is not the pleasure of seeing, 
but the pleasure of the mind in its apprehension of the 
thing itself. ‘“ Art abides entirely on the side of the mind ” 
(Maritain, The Philosophy of Art, p. 17 of the English 
translation). 

In all the arts of men this thing called beauty is ultimately 
the sole criterion. But a chair, a ship, a watch, and all the 
things of utility are commonly judged in the first place 
with regard to their mere serviceableness. We speak of 
a good watch or a bad one before we speak of a beautiful 
or ugly watch. This is because, in the stress of human 
life, contemplation, Mary’s part, is the part of the few. 
In the stress of life we consider primarily the use a thing 
is to us, and we are content if we are well served. Nor 
is there necessarily any harm in this. A watch is a thing 
to measure time with; a thing purporting to be a watch 
which yet does not keep time 1s, in fact, not a watch atall. | 
If it keeps time passably well, we say it is a passably good 
watch. If it do not, we rightly condemn it as bad and 
a fraud. But if, in addition to ticking off the minutes 


* Dom R. Williams, 7bid., p, 209. 
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and hours—if, in addition to doing its job—it is also satis- 
factory to look at, to hold, to hear—if its very being is 
delightful to the mind—then we may rightly say it is more 
than merely a good watch: we may rightly call it beautiful. 

The making of watches is not called a fine art, because 
the watchmaker does not deliberately set out to make a 
thing which shall have no other quality but that of giving 
pleasure to the mind of him who contemplates its being. 
The term “fine art” is rightly confined to those arts in 
which men, forgetting all the business of doing, of service, 
of utility, concentrate their whole attention upon making. 
A work of fine art is one which, strictly speaking, has no 
use whatever. It does nothing. It serves noone. It is; 
and it is beautiful. It ministers to the mind alone. 

It may well be doubted whether indeed such a thing 
as a work of fine art is really possible to man. Certainly 
such works are rare, if only because few people will put 
down money for things which are no use.* Nevertheless, 
they are less rare to-day than in any other time in human 
history. This remarkable state of things is due to the fact 
that, though the sense of beauty is common enough (it 1s 
connatural to man; it is the very stuff of his mind), there 
is no longer any call for its exercise in the ordinary walks 
of life. We have so arranged things that if a man cares 
for the well-making of ordinary things he shall be an out- 
cast, and shall mn with the greatest difficulty make a 
living. Beauty being the criterion of making, those who 
are conscious of it and at the ‘same time desire it and who 
at the same time must earn a living, must more and more 
be thrown upon the profession of artist in the special 
sense of one engaged in the fine arts. There is no other 
line of business. A revival of “arts and crafts” has been 
attempted, but the competition with the factory involved 
is too great and the position of the “artist-craftsman ” too 
artificial. Ifa man is consciously an artist, it is better that 
he should go straight to beauty as unalloyed as may be, 
than that he should make “artistic” tables and chairs. 
Truly it is an absurd position, but there is no remedy 
save the complete destruction of a civilization in which 


* 2.€., physical use ; mental utility. Suoh things of course, give pleasure. 
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money is god and men of commerce are our rulers. This 
destruction will come about without any need for -“ revo- 
lutionary” activity. Let no one suppose I propose to 
wave ared flag, The present civilization is founded upon 
an unnatural condition and will come to a natural end. 
If there are battles, murders, and sudden deaths it will not 
be the fault of artists. They are, of all men, the least fitted 
for political enterprise and the least desirous of embarking 
on it (see Ecclus. xxxvili 25-39). 

In the presence of so great difficulties it seems necessary 
to review our foundations. Let us say, to begin with, 
that we base ourselves upon the following affirmations: 
There is God. There is that which is not God—the 
spiritual and material creation, made by God out of nothing 
(nothing, strictly so called). This creation is a gratuity, 
and incidentally it is an expression of God’s love for 
Himself. 

In contradistinction to the Pantheists, who say that all 
is God and that the distinction of matter and spirit is an 
illusion, and to the Manichees, who say that not all is 
God, and that what is not God is evil, we affirm that matter 
and spirit are both real and both good. We affirm that 
God has created spirits who are not material, but simply 
persons, and that He has created matter which is not per- 
sonal, but simply measurable. We affirm that He created 
man—both material and spiritual. These are the founda- 
tions for any Christian esthetic. 

God, pure spirit, willed the existence of something not 
Himself. We say He made heaven and earth and all 
things. We say that as maker He is artist. The thing 
made is a work of art, and, like all works of art, it was 
ordered in such sort that the perfection or goodness of the 
thing made is assured, not that of its Maker, but that of 
the thing itself. God’s creation manifests His glory, but 
it was not made in order to that manifestation. It is in 
the strictest sense gratuitous. God has no need of it. 
His glory cannot be increased or diminished. 

But man, unlike God, is unable to create; he cannot 
make out of nothing. He is only creator in, so to say, the 
second degree. He can only make out of what God has 
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made. But having free will (for a spiritual being is a 
person, 1s uuaaie a rational being, and meri has 
free will)* he is a really responsible workman, and is the 
only possible maker of the things which, in the exercise of 
his free will, he makes. 

God’s work of creation was gratuitous. Man also is 
able to make gratuitously. He is able to make things 
simply because it pleases him so to do, and things such that 
they are simply pleasing to him. Such things are works 
of art pure and simple. They leave the world better than 
they found it, but that is not their raison @étre; their reason 
of being is the pleasure pure and undiluted of the rational 
being who made them. They do not set out to serve him; 
they add to his physical well-being only by accident. 

But in addition to works of art pure and simple there are 
things of which man has need—chairs, clothes, books. . . . 
These things he makes for his own service and for that of 
his fellow-men, and these things are so many and so various 
that most men are fully occupied in their making. Moreover, 
the need of such things is for most men the necessary spur 
to action. ‘Adam sinned when he fell from contempla- 
tion,” and contemplation has become the exception instead 
of the rule. Nevertheless, Mary’s is not only the better 
part, it is also the part most deeply connatural to man, and, 
even in the business of service, the workman, left to himself, 
can hardly refrain from contemplation; he will consider 
even a walking-stick as a thing in itself, worth making, 
worth having, worth seeing, and will forget all lame men. 

There is, Farther, the question of justice, and forasmuch 
as all men must eat in order to live, all men must either 
supply themselves or be supplied with food. Ifa man do 
not, or cannot, supply himself, others must supply him, 
and in that case justice demands an exact equivalent from 
him in return. But as “ you cannot shoot the square root 
of 2 with a gun,” so you cannot justly offer works of art 
for bread. The workman must render some service by his 
works or else live on gratuities. It happens, therefore, 
that most works of art are not bought as such, nor are 
most workmen artists pure and simple. There is no need 


* That a rational being necessarily has free will is demonstrable. 
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to complain of this state of affairs, for the “ happy fault ” 
of Adam which earned us Redemption has also been 
the occasion of countless works of glory, and has made 
necessary a multitude of things in which man has found 
opportunity for contemplative activity. 

Again let us recollect ourselves. We set out to proclaim 
that the criterion of art is beauty—not the moral character 
of the artist. We affirm, with the philosopher, that beauty 
is resplendent order. We affirm that this property properly 
pertains to all the works of men, and that the fine arts are 
only distinguished from the useful arts as being those in 
which beauty is the object by definition, whereas in the 
useful arts the service rendered by the work seems to be 
the object. 

We are content to let serviceableness remain the imme- 
diate criterion in the judgement of works of utility. We 
only demand that serviceableness shall be strictly criticized 
and utility widely understood. From matchboxes to 
church images both the service required of things and their 
ability to render it are often misunderstood. A host of 
silly thing's is made merely for the profit of manufacturers. 
The factory hand has no liberty to use intelligence; the 
buyer does not trouble to use his. The power of indus- 
trialism to turn out vast quantities of neat and handy 
articles is wasted in the production of senseless ornament 
and sentimental imitations. Let those who buy things 
ask themselves in each case what the thing they need really 
is, and then let them criticize the goods offered with the 
utmost strictness of which they are capable. And, as a 
practical rule, let them remember that ornament is “ the 
exuberance of good workmanship ” and cannot be supplied 
by machinery. We are content to let serviceableness 
remain the criterion in all works of utility because, apart 
from the fact that an industrialized civilization can have 
no other, the feebleness of man’s spirit, his proneness to 
self-aggrandizement, his sensuality, his silliness, always lead 
him astray. He cannot commonly be left to indulge his 
proper appetite for beauty unalloyed. Beauty comes to 
his work unasked when he works in a spirit of plain justice; 
when he considers simply the use of what he is making 
and the service of his fellows. : 
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When it comes to things not merely physically useful, 
such as church buildings and images, statues and portraits, 
then, though uniediinen may well still be the imme- 
diate criterion, it is not so easily applied. The exact use 
of a church is not easy to define; the use of a statue of the 
Madonna is not so a as that of a fountain-pen. The 
use of a statue of the late Mr. Gladstone it is almost 
impossible to discover. None the less, such things have a 
use, and their utility is, for the buyer, their first claim to 
existence. Again, criticism, strictly reasonable, must be 
our aid. 

What, oh what, is a madonna?—and note, I do not ask 
who was the Madonna—that is more or less easily answered 
—but what is the thing, whether of paint or stone or 
glass, which we call a madonna? What is the essence of 
this thing? What is its use to us? What effect has the 
material of which it is made, and the place for which it is 
made, upon its shape? [I shall not attempt to answer these 
questions. It is sufficient for the purpose of this essay to 
state that when we judge a madonna, whether by the 
ultimate criterion of beauty or the immediate criterion of 
serviceableness, our judgement is founded upon our 
answers to these questions. If we deem that the workman 
has understood these questions and answered them justly 
in his work, then we deem his work good. Beauty is the 
criterion, but we apply it, in such matters as architecture 
and the painting or carving of images, without knowing it; 
we are content to judge by the criterion of serviceableness, 
knowing or being content with the assurance that, lookin 
after the good and true, beauty will take care of itself. 
For in discovering what a thing is, we look after truth; in 
making well the thing whose being is thus known, we look 
after goodness; and beauty, which proceeds from goodness 
and truth, is the resplendent though unsought reward. 

What is wrong with the ordinary products of architects 
and furniture shops (ecclesiastical or other) is precisely the 
unreasonableness of such things; as the rightness of such 
things when they are right is precisely their reasonableness. 
Giotto is a most reasonable of Christian illustrators, 
Cimabue a most reasonable of dogmatic painters. The 
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Gothicness of the new Liverpool Cathedral is an un- 
reasonableness and rightly causes disgust—its mass and 
proportion, though greatly confused by that trifling, are 
reasonable and » at pleasing. 

Yet it must not be supposed that it is by a process of 
ratiocination that we arrive at such conclusions when con- 
fronted by these works. The mind unsullied by the habit 
of reason delights spontaneously in beautiful things. The 
good artist is not necessarily a good logician; he is simply 
a man whose mind works well in relation to his work— 
who puts the first thing first. 

Doubtless it is hard doctrine that always the beautiful 
is the reasonable and at the same time the unreasoned— 
that as you cannot make a beautiful thing by a process of 
ratiocination, so you cannot argue yourself into an appre- 
hension of beauty. Mevetidion it is the truth of the 
matter. 

Lastly, there is the application of the criterion, beauty, 
in the case of the fine arts strictly and specially so called. 
Privation of what is due is the only misery. A bad work 
of art is simply one whose due order has been denied to it. 
Neither likeness to the appearance of nature (verisimilitude) 
nor didactic effectiveness, neither interesting or noble 
literary content nor the expression of the high moral 
character of the artist, are the criteria for the judging of 
works of art, though one or all of these things may be. 
found in such works. But with works of fine art there is 
no criterion of use to guide us. Man is only indirectly 
served by such things; the good of man, even his final end 
in beatitude, is no part of the business of the artist as such. 
The good of the work alone concerns him. Thus we must 
leave it. The mind of man desires good, and, however 
limited, knows truth. Confronted by reality, by being, 
purely such, externalized in matter, the mind is delighted 
it is in the presence of what properly belongs to it; it 
comes into its own. 


ERIC GILL, T.O.S.D. 



































Art. 7—AN EXPERIMENT IN TRANSLATING 
HORACE 


ORACE, we may safely assume, is for every age, 
H and even the self-complacency of that in which we 
live should not refuse to benefit by the sound judgement 
he shows on weighty affairs, and perfect taste in the 
amenities of civil intercourse among a people who, from 
many points of view, resembled ourselves. Yet we can 
hardly fail to perceive, and many will regret, that his 
influence is less than it was a generation ago when most 
public men had received a classical, if not a University, 
education, and were familiar from boyhood with the terse, 
mordant phrases then so effective in controversy because 
well understood by friend and opponent alike—weapons 
of dispute generally employed to support sane and 
moderate views. Now, on the contrary, aspirants to 
social and political eminence often come of very different 
stock, and, to take an example, it seems highly probable 
that a large proportion of those who in the Parliament 
of 1912-1919, and during the most terrific storm that 
ever desolated this earth, urged our “ship of state” 
towards the “shining cyclades”’ of an untried electorate, 
had never heard of those islands save in a geographical 
sense. If, then, our old friend and mentor is to retain 
his place among us at the council board, he must be 
provided with an English dress appropriate to the times 
and of good serviceable material. The Psalms of David, 
possibly a more difficult task, were so modernized and 
revivified in the early years of the seventeenth century 
with little loss either in matter or manner; cannot the 
Odes and Epodes—which, in a paper read before the 
Classical Association some years ago, were likened to the 
English Psalter on the ground of their being a valued 
guide and companion in the daily affairs of life—similarly 
be brought within the reach of all ? 

Fortunately, in such an undertaking, the first and chief 
difficulty—the selection of a form of verse reminiscent 
of Greek and-Roman culture, in which the genius of 
antiquity, Stoic and Epicurean, can move at. ease, yet free 
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from pedantry—need not detain us long. Among Milton’s 
shorter poems, and given peculiar prominence when first 
published by the addition of the Latin text, is a translation 
of the “ Ode to Pyrrha” (Odes, I, 5) arranged in alternate 
couplets of different length, which, to the eye, approximate 
closely to the original, and in which the translator is able 
to preserve the rhythmic and rhetorical energy, the fault- 
less poise and balance, of each finely-proportioned sentence, 
concision and alertness, that distinguish this remarkable 
ode. He also imports into his version an idyllic air of 
refinement by changing the true significance of the 
word antro—a lesson, perhaps, in the amount of freedom 
allowed to a translator. Evidently Milton attached im- 
portance to this “trifle,” as Masson calls it, for he also 
adds a note in which he claims to have rendered the ode 
“almost word for word, without rhyme, according to the 
Latin measure as near as the language will permit.” It 
would seem, therefore, that, having assimilated a measure 
based on guantity, our highest authority on poetics, ancient 
and modern, sateell it accentually in a form of verse 
which he considered a satisfactory equivalent : 


Quis multa gracilis te puer in rosa 
Perfusus liquidis urget odoribus, 
Grato, Pyrrha, sub antro? 
Cui flavam religas comam, 
Simplex munditiis ? 


What slender youth bedew’d with liquid odours 
Courts thee on roses in some pleasant cave, 
Pyrrha? For whom bind’st thou 
In wreaths thy golden hair, 
Plain in thy neatness ? 


Such is the stanza invented by Milton to overcome the 
difficulty of transferring Horace to our tongue. Whether 
any hand other than his own may safely attempt to follow 
on similar lines would, however, be very doubtful, had 
not Collins, in his delightful “ Ode to Evening,” already 
led the way and shown that this Miltonic innovation is 
eminently suitable for the general purposes of verse, and 
may be regarded as common property. It is, in fact, a 
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valuable addition to the metrical forms available for 
compositions of a meditative character, and, as the lyrical 
equivalent of epic and dramatic blank verse, might well 
become popular. If we compare this version with the 
close imitations of Horatian metres published by Lord 
Lytton shortly before his death in a blank verse transla- 
tion of the whole of the four books, it will at once be 
perceived that Milton reproduces everything of value 
contained in the ode, whereas in the fairly exact renderings 
by this versatile man of letters we have little but the 
form. However, as a painstaking attempt at an abso- 
lutely faithful translation, Lord Lytton’s scholarly work 
—in which he pays ———- tribute to his illustrious 
predecessor—is a useful aid to the study of our author, 
more attractive than prose, and unobscured by the vagaries 
of rhyme. 

It was an honest attempt to bring the real Horace 
before the unlearned public of that day, desirable when it 
appeared, even in those less agonistic times ; far more so 
in these, which, in their rough outline, bear so strong a 
resemblance to the period of transition this Augustan 
poet has done so much to elucidate. Then as now, from 
the English Channel to the Persian Gulf, the ground 
shook with social and political convulsion, with war and 
revolution. Principles allied to Bolshevism, which were 
to transform the masters of the world into a herd of state- 
fed paupers, were already dangerously apparent. Diespiter, 
as Horace expresses it, had driven his flaming chariot 
across the sky terrifying the cultured and affluent out 
of their philosophical retreats. Compelled by the pre- 
vailing insecurity to share the daily anxieties of ordinary 
people, they found that the common beliefs were most 
sustaining, that more comfort could be obtained from 
the idea of a personal divinity than from the sublime 
abstractions of the schools. And, all the while, Horace 
was quietly commenting on these tremendous events and 
developments in concise musical phrases that have outlived 
him by twenty centuries, yet are still inaccessible to nine- 
tenths of the reading public of our day! To an age that 
has endured a similar upheaval without collapse, what 
Vol. 183 G 
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service in the domain of polite letters could be more 
appropriate than to bring within the reach of this public 
the observations of so acute and competent a moralist, 
simply expressed, and free from devices that associate a 
great classic with the inexpert rhymster ? 

Nor is it only instruction that can be derived from his 
pages, many of which shine with the purest patriotism, 
and are inspired by the loftiest ideals of self-sacrifice and 
devotion to duty. Cold indeed must be the ear and heart 
that can hear without a thrill of emulation the Ode which 
contains that imperishable line “ dulce et decorum est pro 
patria mori,” or that in which the noble example of 
Regulus is so dramatically introduced. 


Odes, III, 2. 


To love privation as a friend whose touch 
Inures to arms the hardy youth should strive, 
And with his spear, on horse, 

To daunt even Parthian foes. 
Ever afield, with clash and clamour of war, 
Incessant, near, and deadly let him live. 
Then, from some citadel 
The wife of warring Prince, 
Or marriageable daughter, gazing down, 
At sight of him thus lion-like, will sigh : 
“‘ Alas, Heaven grant my lord 
Meet not so fierce a foe !” 
Seemly and sweet it is to die for home; 
And Death, who follows close the fugitive, 
Spares not the trembling knees 
Of youth, nor coward’s back. 
But virtue knows not shame, even in defeat; 
Her honours uncontaminated shine; 
Her state the popular voice 
Gives not, nor takes away. 
Virtue by strait and solitary paths 
To them that shall not die discovering Heaven, 
Spurns with impatient wing 
The base and miry crowd. 
For faithful silence too there is reward, 
I would forbid in my frail skiff the man 
Who told of Ceres’ rite— 
Or under my roof’s beam, 
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For oft Diespiter, incensed, has joined 

The good man in the villain’s doom : though seldom 
Lame-footed Punishment 
Halts on the track of crime. 


A similar consciousness of the exigencies of the State 
and the necessity for a high standard of public virtue 
animates most of the graver compositions, while even in 
those of lighter texture, however fair the scene that is 
being portrayed, we are never long allowed to forget the 
asperity of the times, the probability of some rapid reverse 
of fortune, the continual imminence of death. Take for 
instance the “ Ode to Dellius,” a not uncommon type of 
man then or now, who would certainly feel quite at home 
in any of the sumptuous villas dotted along the wooded 
heights washed by the silver Thames; or that which 
immediately follows. 


Odes, II, 3. 


An equal mind ever in arduous ways 
Unaltered keep ; when things around thee smile 
Wear no exalted mien, 
My Dellius, born to die 
Whether thy day be sad, or if with old 
Falernian in some grassy vale remote, 
Sipping, thou sit and take 
Gaily each dancing hour, 
And why not where in friendly shade huge pine 
And silvery poplar love to blend? where gleams 
‘The wandering rivulet 
Dimpling in playful haste ? 
There bid them bring thee perfumes, wine, the flowers 
Too frail, alas, of the delightful rose, 
While the Fates’ sombre threads, 
Chance, and our age permit. 
Yield them thou wilt, thy pasturages well-bought, 
Town house, and villa yellow ‘Tiber laves ; 
Yield them, and to new heirs 
Thy aggregated wealth. 
Have riches, have from Inachus descent, 
Or go, as went thy sires, houseless and bare; 
It matters not, the grave 
Expectant pities none, 
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Alike we are driven along to find at last 
Eternal exile ; from the oft-shaken urn 
Our number soon or late 

Falls out, and we embark, 


Odes, II, 14. 


Alas, how fleet, Postumus, Postumus, 

The years that gliding go! and pious rites 
How vain to stay the approach 

Of wrinkles, age, or unremitting death ! 





Not with three hundred bulls to Pluto daily 
Will you, my friend, soften his tearless eye 
Who with his flood contains 
The triply monstrous Geryon, and the bulk 


Of Tityus—that mournful flood which all 

Whom the earth’s bounty feeds must navigate, 
Whether as little kings 

We rule, or till as husbandmen her soil. 


Vainly shall we escape from cruel Mars, 
And from the roaring of the Adrian waves, 


Vainly autumnal damps, 
Our body’s bane, heedful, shall we have fled. 


Visited then will black Cocytus be ; 

Guilty Danaides we shall behold ; 
Sisyphus, too, the son 

Of £olus, at his eternal task. 


Then must you quit your house and land, the wife 

Who sweetens all, and, of the trees you plant— 
Save for a little way 

The gloomy Cypress—none will follow you. 


An heir yet worthier of your Czecuban, 

Fast locked, will drink it, and the pavement stain 
With full libations poured 

Of the proud wine; finer than Pontiffs quaff. 


In the last example given the exact structure of the 
Milton-Collins stanza has been slightly departed from, 
chiefly to test the effect of the variation, but also to 
obtain more space. In that which now follows a further 
re-arrangement seems called for, more closely to reproduce 
the form of the original ; while in that next taken the 
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assistance of rhyme is for once invoked. It is one of the 
shortest in the collection, and, in the Latin, stands at 
the end of the first book, enabling the author to strike 
a genial note as he steps off the stage. 


Odes, I, 8. 
TO LYDIA. 


Say, Lydia, by all 

The Gods I beg, why so intent to ruin 
Sybaris with thy love? 

Why hates he now the scorching plain, who seemed 
Careless of dust and heat? 

Why, as a soldier, neither will he ride 
Among his fellows, nor 

With jagged bit manage his Gallic steed ? 
Tiber’s cold tawny touch 

Why dreads he; why, like Viper’s blood, the oil 
Of olives? Why ne’er stained 

By martial sports those arms, so famous once 
For dart and discus thrown 

Well o’er the mark? Why hides he as ’tis said, 
When dismal pyres of Troy 

Were near, hid the sea-goddess Thetis’ son, 
Lest with man’s garb he plunge 

In broil of battle and fierce Lycian hosts ? 


Odes, I, 38. 
TO HIS SERVANT. 


These Persian decorations, boy, I hate ; 
And love not wreaths on linden twined. Where blows 
In some shy nook the rose 
Seek not, that blossoms late. 
Add to plain myrtle nothing from such places, 
Myrtle becomes you pouring out the wine ; 
Me, too, beneath this vine 
Close clipped, tasting, it graces, 


Among the many engaging qualities that have made 
Horace the most widely read and quoted of all classical 
authors, his delight in the Sabine farm he owed to the 
generosity, or sense of Bae of his patron is, at least 
with us home-loving Englishmen, pre-eminent. Again 
and again he refers caressingly to this asylum from the 
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stress and grandeur of the “City.” Like Chénier, who 
in one of his elegies imagines himself the host in such a 
retreat, and welcomes in anticipation the companions of 
his youth, “To taste those sweets that country hearths afford,” 
Horace suggests a similar reunion. But with a deeper 
sense of piety than prevailed in the neo-pagan atmosphere 
that had been generated under Louis XV, he invokes the 
protection of a local divinity—and travellers in Italy tell 
us that such, though in different garb, still retain a great 
measure of reverence, especially in the South. In the ode 
addressed to Faunus, he shows how he would ingratiate 
himself with this patron of farm and field, and seems 
almost patriarchal in relation to the labourers and others 
engaged on the estate. 

It is one that has already attracted the attention of an 
eighteenth-century admirer of the Milton-Collins stanza 
in a version which, though excellent, is not sufficiently 
literal for quotation here, but interesting as showing 
appreciation of this form by an eminent scholar. 


Odes, III, 18. 


Faunus, of nymphs so fugitive the lover ! 
Traverse benign these bounds, this sunny plot, 
And hence departing bless 
The nurselings of my flock, 
If to thee a young kid fall with the year; 
If full libations lack not from the bowl, 
Love’s partner ; fragrantly 
If the old altar smoke. 
So shall my herd at the December nones 
Sport on the grassy plain; the village all, 
And ox released, to thee 
In the fields make holiday. 
Wander my sheep beside the wolf unscared ; 
The trees strew leaves for thee ; and on the soil 
He loathes, with triple beat, 
The merry ditcher stamps. 


The length of the Ode, also its tone and manner, seem 
to bring it into relation with the Petrarcan sonnet, of 
which perhaps it may be regarded as a remote ancestor ; 
like the two that now follow : 
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Odes, I, 34. 


Of gods a cold and casual worshipper, 
While the wise-seeming folly of the wise 
Was mine, with altered sail, 
Constrained, I seek once more 
My earlier course, For late the Father of Gods, 
Who is wont to rend the clouds with brandished fire, 
Thundering, his chariot urged 
Athwart the naked sky. 
W hereat the solid earth and fleeting rivers, 
Styx, the grim seat of hateful Tenarus, 
Whereat even Atlas shook. 
God can the obscure illume, 
The lowliest with the loftiest blend, the proud 
Abase. Whence loud-winged Fortune joys to set 
The crown plucked clamorously 
From one head on another. 


Odes, I, 14. 
THE SHIP OF STATE. 


Shall fresh waves bear you once more to the main, 
Oh ship! And to what end? Return to port; 
There stay ! Can you not see 
Your sides of oarage bare ; 
Your mast rent by the furious African ;* 
Your groaning spars, and timbers insecure, 
Roped round against the force 
Of the too tyrannous waves? 
Torn is your sail ; no gods, in new distress, 
Left to implore ; and if of Pontic pine 
You boast, how useless now— 
Daughter of famous woods— 
Is your high lineage ! In a gilded poop 
W hat anxious mariner trusts? ‘Then take good heed, 
Or give to mocking winds 
The pastime of your loss. 
O Ship, my constant care, my sorrow long, 
And still my tenderest solicitude, 
Seek not on waves so wild 
The shining Cyclades. 


The strain of piety here noticed, which could then only 
express itself in accordance with the popular beliefs of the 


* The sirocco. Still called “l’Affrico”’ by the Italians. 
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day, must have been deeply ingrained in the nature of the 
poet and seems to. qualify this friend and instructor of our 
youth for a new and wider field of usefulness as guide 
and enlightener to that flood of human intelligence which 
for the first time is now approaching the gates of advanced 
learning and higher knowledge. 

Such can seldom hope to read him in the original—at 
least during the early formative period of their lives—for, 
unlike the Scotch peasant who puts tourists to the blush 
by quoting Virgil or even Homer when condescendingly 
addressed, the ordinary Englishman wants his literature, 
like his opera, in his own tongue. And not unreasonably, 
for is it second to any? ‘The question, therefore, of the 
best medium for the transference of this storehouse of 
helpful commentary on human life into English is, as I 
have said, one of genuine concern to the community at 
large. One, I would suggest, not to be decided, as it 
were, by a Judge in Chambers, but by a jury—a special 
jury perhaps—but fairly representative of those who con- 
trol, originate, and advise upon the ordinary activities that 
make up human life ; authorities who will generally be 
found among readers of our leading newspapers, maga- 
zines, and reviews that appeal to the general reader, but 
never lose sight of the great traditions which Macaulay, 
Matthew Arnold, Mr. Gladstone, and others have left for 
our guidance. 

The intention of this paper being to stimulate research 
as well as to provide a possible solution, one more example 
may be added for which the Milton-Collins form is clearly 
inappropriate, and some degree of metrical freedom seems 
required. It contains one of those disjecti membra poete 
for which our author is famous. 


Odes, I, 4. 


Melts the hard winter away ; 

sweet change to soft zephyrs and spring ! 
Cable and capstan are hauling dry ships to the sea. 
The herd longs no more for the sheds 

nor the ploughman, afield, for his fire, 
The meadows no longer look hoar, 

untouched by the frost. 
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By moonlight dame Venus is dancing, 

and trembles the ground to the feet, 
Lightly tripping, of mannerly Graces and Nymphs in a ring ; 
While Vulcan aglow at his forge 

with his Cyclops redoubles the blast. 
Now with green myrtle ’tis meet glossy locks to adorn, 
Or with flowers the first that the earth, 

released, is in haste to renew. 
Now is it seemly likewise, amid shadows and leaves, 
To Faunus, if such be his pleasure, 

in the woodlands to offer a lamb, 
Or should he prefer a kid. 

And yet the while, 

At poor men’s cottages and towers of kings pale Death 
Knocks with impartial foot. O Sestius, 
So rich, the little total of our days forbids 
To cherish distant hopes. Even now the drear 
Abodes of Pluto, night and fabulous semblances 
Gloom onus. Thither fled, no more a King 
Of feasts by favour of the dice, admiringly 
Wilt thou regard the tender Lycidas, 
Whom all admire, for whom virgins in time will sigh. 


Lord Lytton’s note to this ode reads : 


“There is no other ode inthis metre. The difference in rhythm 
between the first and second verses of the strophe is remarkable, 
and suggests the idea of being chanted by two voices,” 


H. CLORISTON. 











Art. 8.—THE HISTORICAL NOTICES IN THE 
TITLES OF PSALMS 


O thirteen psalms in the Massoretic Psalter are pre- 
fixed historical notices referring to some event in the 
life of the king whom posterity spoke of as “ Israel’s 
sweet singer of psalms.”* Ps, iii is “a psalm of David 
when he fled from his son Absalom”; Ps. vii was sung 
“ because of the words of Kush the Benjamite”’; Ps. xvii 
(18) was composed when Yahwe delivered David from all 
his enemies and from the power of Saul; Ps. xxxiii (34) 
is entitled “Of David, when he changed his sense [ie., 
feigned madness] before Abimelech, and he drove him 
away, and he departed”; Ps. 1i(51) was written after 
David’s confession of sin to Nathan; Ps. li (52) is “a 
maskil of David, when Doeg the Edomite came and 
announced to Saul and said to him: David is come to the 
house of Ahimelech”’; Ps. liii (54) “when the Ziphites 
came and said to Saul: Is not David hidden with us ?”; 
Ps. lv (56) “when the Philistines took him in Gath”; 
Ps. lvi (57) “when he fled from Saul into the cave”; 
Ps. lviii (59) “when Saul sent and they watched the 
house to kill him’’; Ps. lix (60) was written at the time 
of the combined attack on Israel by Adarezar reinforced 
by Aramaic troops in the north, and by the Edomites in 
the south ; Ps. lxii (63) is “a psalm of David, when he 
was in the desert of Juda”; Ps. cxli (142)was composed 
when David was in the cave. 

These notices give rise to difficulties. In hardly a 
single instance is there explicit reference in the psalm 
itself to the event notified in the heading. In some of 
these psalms it is obvious that the singer, far from being 
in the difficult circumstances indicated in the titles, is 
offering prayer at the Sanctuary at Jerusalem. And one 
has only to read through the beautiful Ps. xxxiii (34) to 
come to the conclusion that it could not have been com- 
posed by a man when, in utter fear of being put to death, 
he was making every endeavour to act the madman. 


* 2 Sam. xxiii I. 
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What then? Must we with the modern critical school 
dismiss these titles as utterly valueless and beneath serious 
consideration? ‘The object of this paper is to give a 
reasonable explanation of these historical notes which 
modern criticism has treated inadequately and unfairly. 
It would seem that the writer of these titles knew what 
he was writing about, and that more is to be said for his 
knowledge of the subject than for that of his twentieth- 
century critics. 

The critical commentaries suppose that these notices 
were prefixed to the psalms by a late editor who sought 
“conjectural illustrative situations” from the Books of 
Samuel. The editor, we are told, did not intend that his 
notes should be regarded as having historical value— 
rather, they were meant to indicate that certain psalms 
expressed emotions such as King David might have felt 
during his trials. Indeed, the editor at times made “a 
clumsy use” of the narrative in Samuel.* But he cer- 
tainly had no thought of assigning these psalms to the 
time of David. He was an exegete, who, while reading the 
sacred hymns, sought to adorn them with illustrations 
from history. It became a fad to put the hymns into a 
pseudo-historical setting ; and to this tendency to roman- 
tic embellishment we owe the titles of these psalms.f 
And so it happened that psalms composed for the hymn- 
book of the second Temple were, by mere fiction, referred 
back to incidents in the life of King David. 

These critical statements are unsatisfactory. Strangely 
enough, they are inconclusive on each point. (1) For if 
the editor sought for conjectural illustrative situations 
from the historical books, how is it that his pseudo- 
historical notices fail to illustrate? On Ps. xxxiii (34) 
Canon Driver (who supports the critical view) writes : 
“There is not a single expression in the psalm suggestive 
of that occasion,” viz., when David was at the court of 
Akish ; “it is entirely out of relation with the situation 
supposed.”” Again, “the occasions to which Pss. 56 (lv), 


* See Briggs’ International Critical Commentary, Psalms, I, 12, 50. 
t So Bathgen, Die Psalmen, p. viii. 
} Duhm, Die Psalmen, p. xvii. 
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57 (lvi) are referred are not less probable”; and, with 
regard to these historical notes in general, “the situation 
and circumstances implied, as a whole, are in each instance 
different from those of David.’’* If, therefore, the editor 
prefixed these notices because the psalms illustrated the 
history, it is indeed strange that the illustrations were so 
ill chosen that they illustrated nothing or next to nothing 
in the psalm. Of course, one may regard the editor or 
editors as devoid of any sense of history or proportion or 
even of humour. But the fact that their notes were 
accepted by the Temple authorities and by the Jewish 
communities, both at Jerusalem and at Alexandria, makes 
one pause to wonder whether, after all, modern criticism 
is so right in declaring them wrong. (2) If, as we are 
asked to believe, the annotator (or annotators) borrowed 
from the Books of Samuel, so much so that their state- 
ments “all depend upon the narratives of Samuel, and were 
subsequent to the Deuteronomic redaction of the prophetic 
histories,’ t how is it that in some instances these notes 
obviously were not taken from the Books of Samuel ? 
Ps. vu is “a shiggayon of David, which he sang to 
Yahwe because of the words of Kush the Benjamite.” 
But the Books of Samuel have been searched from cover 
to cover to find Kush—and without result. As Briggs 
confesses “there is no mention of such a person in the 
history of the times of David . . . we know nothing in 
the literature upon which (the title) could be based.” f 
The heading of Ps. xxxiii (34) refers to the events nar- 
rated in 1 Sam. xxi 11 ff, but if the borrowing was direct 
from the book, the name of the king would have been 
given as Akish, not Abimelech ; moreover, there is no 
mention of the detail given in the note above the psalm 
that Abimelech “drove away” David. Again, the title 
of Ps. li (52) is certainly not a verbatim extract from 
1 Sam. xxii 9. In the title of Ps. lix (60) the number 
of the slain is given as twelve thousand ; but when the 
battle is reported in 2 Sam. viii 13 the number is reckoned 


* Intvoduction to the Literature of the Old Testament (ninth edition), p. 376. 
f Briggs, op. cit. I, p. Ixiii. 
I, p. 52. 
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at eighteen thousand. Further, the victory over Edom is 
attributed to Joab in the title of the psalm, but in 2 Sam. 
to David. Finally, the notice above Ps. lxii (63) “ when 
he was in the desert of Juda,” and that above Ps. cxli 
(142) “when he was in the cave,” are too indefinite to 
owe their origin to a copying from the Books of Samuel. 
Twice, at least, was David a fugitive in Juda (1 Sam. 
xxii §; 2 Sam. xv 23-28), and twice was he in a cave 
(1 Sam. xxii and xxiv). But neither case is specified in 
the psalm-title. It would seem a psychological impossi- 
bility for a borrower from the Books of Samuel to refrain 
from stating to which occasions he was making reference. 
(3) The critical statement that the writer of these notices 
had no intention of dating the poems by his references, 
but that he meant them to be taken simply as embellish- 
ments (Kopfschmuck or Randbemerkungen) to give colour to 
the hymns is, of course, a gratuitous assertion. If such 
had been the case a far greater number of psalms would 
have received these decorations. Further, all the evidence 
must be taken into account. A part of that evidence is 
the undeniable belief in the conservative minds of his 
countrymen that the father and founder of their liturgical 
chant and their sweetest psalmist was King David.* 

Cheyne’s ill-spent ingenuity in deciphering Jerahmeel- 
ites, Cushites, and Zerephathites from these historical 
notices needs no comment; but as grains of truth are 
sometimes found in most unlikely places, we give with 
approval the following quotation from the Encyclopedia 
Biblica : “Such hard words have been used by critics 
respecting the unintelligence and incapacity for clear 
thinking of the unfortunate editors of the psalms that a 
plausible critical defence of them may appeal to those 
who can put aside prejudice, and look at facts with a 
single eye. . . . Neither the authors nor the editors of 
the psalms and psalm-titles deserved the disparaging 
epithets often of late years applied to them.” T 

Putting aside prejudice, therefore, and looking at facts 
with a single eye, we will attempt a plausible critical 


* A list of passages is given in our Commentary on the Psalms, I, p. 34. 
+t Encyclopedia Biblica, col. 3963-4. 
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defence that will lead to results far different from those 
reached by Cheyne or by those critics whose methods he 
reasonably censured. 

Of the thirteen psalms under consideration two need 
not detain us—Ps. iii and xvii (18). The latter is con- 
ceded to David by all except extreme critics. True, we 
are asked to remove glosses, but after the psalm has been 
thus purged “there is nothing that bars the way to Davidic 
authorship.” * Thereby the student is comforted in the 
knowledge that we possess at least a few lines from the 
pen of the sweet psalmist who for so many generations 
was regarded as the originator of Israel’s liturgical chant. 

Psalm iii was composed by a person in high and 
honourable position. He is a monarch against whom 
thousands of disaffected subjects are in revolt. They 
declare that God has rejected him : 


Yahwé, how mine adversaries are multiplied ! 
Many are rising up against me ! 
Many are saying of me: 

There is no salvation for him in God. 


He is pursued by night, but not captured : 


I laid me down and slept : 
I awoke, for Yahwé was sustaining me. 


On his safety depends the blessing of Israel : 


Salvation belongeth to Yahweé ; 
And upon thy people is thy blessing. 


So runs the psalm. An examination of the historical 
books reveals but one person to whom it can apply. 
That person is David ; and the circumstances are those of 
Absalom’s revolt. ‘There was a strong conspiracy, and 
the number of the people with Absalom increased con- 
tinually. Then came a messenger to David, saying : 
The heart of the manhood of Israel is following 
Absalom. ... And Shemei cursing the king said: — 
Begone, begone, Yahwé hath turned on thee all the blood 
of the house of Saul in whose stead thou art reigning. 
Yahwé hath given the kingdom into the hand of Absalom 


* Briggs, I 141. 
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thy son... . And Achitophel ‘said to Absalom : Let 
me now choose out twelve thousand men, that I may arise 
and pursue after David this night” (2 Sam. xv 12, 13 ; 
xvi 7; xvii 1). Weare not surprised, therefore, to find 
that moderate critics consider that the title-writer of 
Ps. iii. is to be trusted. 

But while these two psalms are without doubt Davidic, 
and their contents easily reconciled with their historical 
superscriptions, the same cannot be said of the other 
psalms under consideration. In order to understand the 
latter we must call to mind certain observances which 
a pious Israelite was expected to perform. 

There are passages in the Old Testament which ee 
that when a person has been delivered, after prayer, from 
trouble or distress, whether sickness or false accusation or 
persecution or dangers by sea or land or in war, he is to 
present himself, when opportunity is given, at the House 
of Yahwe, and there, in the presence of the assembly, 
offer a solemn act of thanksgiving to God. The usual 
occasions for such thanksgivings would be the time of the 
great annual festivals. The common pilgrim would 
naturally recite a prayer ali ‘ady composed. In later 
times he would make his journey to Sion singing the 
Pilgrims’ Psalms (cxix-c cxxili), and on his arrival at the 
Temple use such psalms as cxiv-cxv (116), cxvii (118). 
But a poet of repute, a recognized psalmist, a person of 
authority, would naturally compose or have composed a 
special hymn for his visit of thanksgiving. Now it is 
only to be expected that the mind of the grateful pilgrim 
in the presence of the joyful concourse of the faithful 
would be filled with his duty of thanksgiving more than 
with the memory of the dangers happily overcome. 
Anyone who has made a thanksgiving pilgrunage to 
Lourdes knows what I mcan. It is acalion by no 
means extraordinary that a psalm composed by a person 
after deliverance from dire straits should be throughout a 
hymn of joy. Usually, however, we should expect some 
reference to the dangers to which the singer was exposed, 
though such reference may be vague owing to the more 
prominent note of thanksgiving. Hence it is that some 
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psalms open with a note of anxiety at the remembrance 
of the dangers, but close with expressions of joyful con- 
fidence—a common feature in the Psalter, as every student 
knows. Occasionally the danger may not yet be over- 
come, or still recent, in which cases the note of joyful 
thanksgiving will not be heard. We shall now see how 
all this is borne out by the psalms we are considering, 
But first of all we must establish the truth of these 
thanksgiving visits to the House of Yahwé. The chief 
relevant tests are 3 Kings viii 28 ff.; Ps. cvi (107); 
Deut. xvii. 8-10. 

On the day of the dedication of the Temple King 
Solomon recited a prayer in which he spoke of the purposes 
for which the Temple had been built.* From that prayer 
we learn that those who have been rescued from straits are 
to make a special visit of thanksgiving to God (3 Kings vit 
31 ff.) It is needless to remark that this pious practice 
did not originate on that day of dedication. Solomon is 
clearly referring to what has already been the custom at 
Silo (gf 1 Sam. i 3, 21, 24) and Sion (2 Sam. xii 20). 
The dedication of the glorious Temple naturally called 
for emphasis on these pious practices.t 3 Kings vili 31 
reads : “If a man sin against his neighbour, and an oath 
be laid upon him to cause him to swear, and he come and 
swear before thine altar in this House ; then hear thou in 
heaven, and do, and judge thy servants, condemning the 
wicked, and bringing his way upon his own head ; and 
justifying the just, and rewarding him according to his 
justice.” This situation, excluding the reference to the 


* Within the limits of this paper it is impossible to prove that the prayer 
of Solomon is historical, and not the invention of a Deuteronomic school after 
the reform of Josiah. Still less is the prayer a post-exilic creation. Suffice to 
say that, with the progress of learning, hypotheses in danger of being dis- 
credited are being bolstered up by admissions that “late” writings often 
embodied much older matter; so that we are fast approaching a position 
when these “late” writings will be so heavily laden with ancient material that 
the scales will turn again in favour of tradition. 

t I have shown elsewhere that critics of the Wellhausen school are inclined 
to put the cart before the horse. They suppose that the Old Testament liturgy, 
ceremonial, ritual, priesthood, and worship in general began its existence in 
the first Temple, though it was not perfected until exilic or post-exilic times. 
But obviously a temple fresupposes ritual, ceremonial, liturgy, etc. No one 
would dream of supposing that the liturgy of the Catholic Church came into 
existence after the building of St. Peter’s, Rome. (See The Religion of the 
Scriptures, pp. 22-27.) 
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oath,* reminds us at once of one of our psalms—Ps. | 
(51) the Miserere. In that psalm the singer has fallen 
into sin ; he implores God to have mercy upon him, to 
blot out his transgression, to wash him from his iniquity, 
and cleanse him from his sin ; that God may be justified 
in His word and prevail in judgement. That the singer 
is in the House of God is evident from the second part of 
the Ps. (vv. 18-19), where he realizes that his sin-offering 
of animal sacrifices is useless unless accompanied by real 
contrition of heart. Ps. 1 reflects 3 Kings viii 31. The 
psalm is neither a community hymn nor a national hymn, 
as the critics have supposed.f It is a prayer of an 
individual, who has committed a sin against his neighbour, 
and who comes before God, against whom he has especi- 
ally sinned (2 Sam. xii 13). It would seem that the 
writer of the title of this psalm knew more about it than 
his modern critics know. The Prayer of Solomon further 
supposes that public thanksgiving will be made in the 
Temple after a reverse in war, at a time of drought or 
famine or plague or sickness (3 Kings viii 33 f#-). 

The second passage is Ps. cvi (107). Here is given a 
list of persons who, after deliverance from distress, are 
expected to make the visit of thanksgiving to the House 
of Yahwé. First, those who when travelling in the desert 
lost their way and suffered hunger and thirst, but who, 
after prayer, were brought safely to their destination. Let 
these not forget their duty of thanksgiving at the Sanctu- 
ary. Second, those who have been Jelivered from priva- 
tion, imprisonment, and hard labour. Let these also 
come to offer thanksgiving. Third, those who have been 
restored to health from serious illness. These also must 
come and offer sacrifice with thanksgiving. Lastly, those 
who in danger of shipwreck cried out to God, who 
answered their prayers by stilling the storm. Let these 
extol Yahwé in the assembly of the people at the Temple 
and make due thanksgiving. 

The third passage is Deut. xvii 8-10. Here it is laid 

* The meaning is not certain. That it is a reference to ordeal by oath is 


only probable. 
t Of course the last two lines are late additions. (See our Commentary, I, 


P. 363.) 
Vol. 183 H 
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down that when a verdict cannot be reached by the local 
judges, the case is to be brought to the Sanctuary for the 
decision of the priests and the judge “that shall be in 
those days.’’ Nowa king could hardly submit his case to 
local magistrates ; his recourse would be at once to the 
Sanctuary. This is illustrated by one of our psalms. The 
title of Ps. vii implies that some accusation had been 
levelled against David by an otherwise unknown Kush. 
The psalm itself is a denial before God of the false 
accusation : 


Yahwe, my God, if I have done this: 
If there be iniquity in my hands ; 


Then let the enemy pursue and overtake me, 
And trample me to earth, 
And lay my glory in the dust. 


God is appealed to as the Sovereign Judge, “the just 
Judge who judges the people.” The judgement is at the 
Sanctuary where “ the congregation f the people assem- 
ble” oe the throne of justice. God is asked to judge 
the suppliant “according to my justice ’’ and to condemn 
the wicked adversary by making “his mischief return 
upon his own head.” In 3 Kings viii 32 we read that at 
the Temple God will judge his servants “ condemning 
the wicked, to bring his way upon his own head, and 
justifying the just to give him according to his justice.” 
The psalm concludes with an act of thanksgiving to 
Yahwe according to His justice, by a hymn to the name of 
Yahwe most High. It would seem that there is — 
in the psalm that is in conflict with the title. David, 
falsely accused by Kush, had recourse to the Sanctuary in 
accordance with what is supposed in Deut. xvii 8-10 and 
3 Kings vi 31, 32. 

We now turn to the remaining psalms, to see whether 
they bear out what has been said above. 

Ps. xxxil (34). Nothing in this — could have 
suggested, even to the most romantic of editors, any illus- 
tration of David’s madness at Gath. But when the psalm 
is regarded as a hymn in which the main theme is thanks- 
giving, and as sung at the House of God in the presence 
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of the faithful some time after the escape from Gath, both 
title and contents are explicable. The singer has been in 
distress and prayed to God for deliverance : 


I sought Yahwé, and he answered me, 
And delivered me from all my distresses, 


This afflicted man cried, and Yahwé heard him, 
And saved him from all his distresses, 


The just have cried, and Yahwé heard, 
And delivered them from all their distresses. 


Now that he is delivered from the distress he presents 
himself at the Sanctuary to offer his thanksgiving : 


I will bless Yahweé at all times: 
His praise shall be ever in my mouth. 


He asks the faithful to join with him in thanksgiving : 


O magnify Yahwé with me: 
And let us together exalt his name. 


Fear Yahwé, ye his holy ones : 
For there is no want to them that fear him. 


That the singer is a recognized leader, teacher, and 
psalmist is evident from verse 12 : 


Come, ye children, listen to me: 
I will teach you the fear of Yahwe. 


For his “children’’ he composes an alphabetical psalm 
which they may easily commit to memory. 


Ps. li (52). Here the same features are recognized, 
though the memory of the awful massacre caused by 
Doeg is still keenly felt : 


Why dost thou glory in mischief, thou mighty in shame ! 
All day long thy tongue deviseth destruction 
Like a sharp razor, thou worker of treachery ! 


The singer is at the House of God— 
But I, like a luxuriant olive tree in the house of God 
to render thanksgiving— 


I will give thanks to thee for ever, because thou hast done it. 
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before the congregation of the faithful— 


In the presence of thy pious ones. 


Ps. liii (54). Here again are the same characteristics. 
First a reference to the distress : 


Strangers have risen up against me ; 
And strong ones have sought my life. 


But the distress is now past : 


For from all adversity thou hast delivered me ; 
And upon mine enemies mine eye hath looked down. 


So he comes to the House of God to offer sacrifice of 
thanksgiving : 


Freely will I sacrifice unto thee : 
I will give thanks to thy name, Yahwe, because it is good, 


Ps. lv (56) according to its title refers to the time when 
David was captured by the Philistines in Gath. The 
contents contain no explicit reference to this occasion, so 
the editor must have had some other source of informa- 
tion. The psalm opens with the memory of the trial : 


Have pity on me, O God, for man doth tread me down: 
Fighting all day long he doth oppress me. 

All day long they that spy on me do tread me down ; 
For many are fighting against me. 


But during his afflictions the singer had recourse to God: 


O Most High, in the day that I fear,* 
I put my trust in thee. 


And said as his prayer : 


In God have I put my trust, I shall not fear: 
What can flesh do unto me? 


* In the January number of the Dublin Review the reviewer of our Com- 
mentary on the Psalms finds fault with our observation on this verse. He 
states that we refer to Ps. Ixxviii 8 and that our deduction “is possible if the 
Greek translators were using the present ‘square’ Hebrew characters, but 
quite impossible if the Psalter were translated from the archaic script.” But 
our reference was not to lxxviii 8 but to 73 (Ixxii) 8. 
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Now he is delivered from danger of death : 


For thou hast rescued my life from death, 


And my feet from stumbling; 
That I may walk before God, 
In the light of the living. 


And so he comes to pay his thank-offerings : 


Upon me, O God, are thy vows: 
I will pay thank-offerings to thee. 


Ps. lvi (57) in the first stanza describes the distress and 
the prayer : 


Have pity on me, O God, have pity on me; 
For my soul taketh refuge in thee. 


I call unto God Most High. 


My soul is in the midst of lions: 
I lie down among fierce ones. 


But in the second stanza the prayer is answered : 


They have dug a pit before me: 
They are fallen right into it ! 


So is sung the hymn of thanksgiving : 


My heart is ready, O God, my heart is ready ; 
I will sing and psalm ! 

Awake, my glory! Awake, harp and lyre! 

I will awake the dawn ! 


In the presence of Jews and strangers : 


I will thank thee among the peoples, O Lord: 
I will psalm to thee among the nations, 


The features are not so prominent in Ps. lviii (59) 
owing to the obvious fact that this “ extremely difficult ”* 
psalm has been manipulated and adapted during a national 
crisis. But here we get a strong presumption in favour 
of an early date for the affixing of the historical notices. 
For one fails to understand how the most imaginative 
editor could have stated that this psalm was written 


* Briggs. 
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“when Saul sent and they watched the house to kill him,” 
when in the psalm, as it stands in our present text, 
* Yahweé, God of hosts, God of Israel” is summoned “ to 
visit all the nations,” to “laugh at them” and “ deride all 
the nations ’’—the latter (verse 9) being incorporated into 
the text from Ps. ii 4. But when this additional matter 
(including probably the whole passage, verses 12-14) has 
been removed, the original psalm shows us the familiar 
characteristics. ‘The Psalmist is beset by enemies, and 
prays to God for deliverance : 


Deliver me from mine enemies, O my God ; 

And set me in security from them that rise up against me. 
Deliver me from the workers of iniquity : 

And save me from men of blood. 


But in the last part of the psalm we see that he has been 
delivered, and so sings his hymn of thanksgiving : 


But as for me, I will sing of thy might, 

And at morn will proclaim aloud thy mercy. 
For thou hast been for me a high retreat, 

And a place of refuge in the day of my distress, 


True, there is no explicit reference to the House of Yahwé 
nor to the assembly of the faithful ; but the abrupt ending 
of the psalm suggests that the original conclusion is lost 
altogether. 


Ps. lix (60) appears to have been composed at the 
Sanctuary between two campaigns. It opens with a 
reference to distress : 

O God, thou hast cast us off, and hast broken us down : 


Thou hast shown thy people hard things : 
Thou hast made us drink wine that bewilders ! 


Then the prayer : 


That thy beloved may be delivered, 
O save with thy right hand, and answer me ! 


But the singer is at the Sanctuary, where he receives an 
oracle that promises complete victory : 
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God hath spoken in his Sanctuary. 
I will exult; I will divide Sichem, 


And measure off the valley of Sukkoth. 


Yet danger still threatens. Edom is attacking Israel. So 
a further prayer is made : 


Who will conduct me to a fortified city ? 
Who will lead me unto Edom? 


And the singer concludes with confidence : 


Through God shall we do mightily: 
Yea, it is he that shall trample down our adversaries. 


There can be little doubt that the title-writer of this 
psalm knew what he was writing about. The contents of 
the psalm tally with the history recorded in 2 Sam. vii 
13 ff. and with no other incident in the Old Testament. 
The hymn was composed after the victory over the Syrians 
in the north, but before the defeat of the Edomites in the 
south. 


Ps. lxi1 (63). The Prayer of Solomon supposes cases 
in which the suppliant is far away from the Temple, but 
prays towards the House of Yahwé (3 Kings viii 44 7f-). 
We see such a case in this psalm. The singer is in 
distress in a desert place : 

O God, my God, I seek thee at dawn. 
My soul is athirst for thee ; 


My flesh doth pine for thee, 
In a dry and dreary land, where no water is. 


But his mind turns towards the Sanctuary : 
As in the Sanctuary I beheld thee, 
Seeing thy power and thy glory. 
And promises to offer thanksgiving : 


My lips shall laud thee. 

So in my life will I bless thee : 

I will lift up my hands in thy name. 

And with jubilant lips my mouth shall praise. 


The faithful will participate in the jubilation : 


But the king shall rejoice in God : 
Every one that sweareth by him shall glory. 
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The singer is a king. He had to take refuge in flight 
because of “the mouth of them that speak lies.” The 
title-writer is surely to be trusted when he tells us that 
this is “a psalm of David, when he was in the desert of 
Juda.” 


The final psalm in our list, Ps. cxli (142) was also 
written during the distress, but the features are similar to 
those of the other psalms. First the distress : 

With my voice I cry unto Yahwée: 
With my voice unto Yahwé I make supplication. 


My anxiety I pour out before him: 
Before him I declare my distress. 


Then the prayer : 


Deliver me from my persecutors, 
For they are too strong for me. 


With the promise of thanksgiving : 


Bring me out of prison, 
That I may give thanks to thy name, 


In company with the faithful : 
The just are awaiting me. 


To sum up. We submit that a reasonable explanation 
is given why certain psalms that at first sight seem at 
variance with the historical notices above them are not to 
be disassociated from these titles. They are usually 
thanksgiving hymns sung (or to be sung) at the House of 
God before the faithful after deliverance from the distress. 

In the last few years we have seen a revolt led by 
Gressmann against “ the obsession of a Maccabean date ’”’* 
of the greater part of the Psalter. The royal psalms are 
fast coming back to kings. The idea that the bulk of the 
Psalter is pre-exilic is gradually gaining favour. The last 
step will come when the title-writer is no longer regarded 
as a “dolt”” who made “a clumsy use” of history, but as 
an editor who deserves a respectful consideration that 
hitherto has been denied him by his over-enlightened 
critics. T. E. BIRD. 


* See The Psalmists, edited by. C. Simpson, D.D., p. xii. 








Art. 9—THE REPEAL OF THE CORPORA- 
TION AND TEST ACTS, 1828 


PART I 


“Wiis I was young the State had a conscience, 
and the Chief Justice of the day pronounced, not 
as a point of obsolete law, but as an energetic, living 
truth, that Christianity was the law of the land. And 
by Christianity was meant pretty much what Bentham 
calls Church of Englandism, its cry being the dinner 
toast, ‘Church and King.’’’* 

On June 19, 1828—just one hundred years ago—a 
festival, which resolved itself into a grand dinner, was 
held at the Freemasons’ Hall in London.f Calmly con- 
sidered, conviviality may seem a strange mode of cele- 
brating an event, and that event the passing of an Act 
of Parliament; but such is human nature, and such 
certainly was the temper of the times. The object of 
the celebration was indicated in the toast of the evening, 
received with enthusiastic applause : “ Every man’s right 
and every nation’s best interest—liberty of conscience ”’; 
and the occasion was the repeal of the Test and Corporation 
Acts. Among the guests present were to be found most 
of those who might have been expected to be there, and 
many who might not; but the most unexpected figure 
of all was the Duke of Sussex, the sixth son of George III, 
who occupied the chair. The Royal Dukes, however, 
for all their father’s endeavours, did not think alike ; and 
Sussex, no less than his brother of Kent, toyed with 
liberal views, and made much of “the independence 
of the people.” As the friend of religious liberty, though 
out of sympathy with his antecedents, he was at least 
consistent with himself. The repeal, it is true, had claims 
to respectability, for a Tory Government became its 
foster-parent. But the Duke of Wellington, the Premier, 
had yielded not to considerations of right or justice, but 
to the brutal logic of circumstances. To him it was only 
a measure of political expediency forced upon him against 
his will, and subsequently accepted, because it could 


* Cardinal Newman, Difficulties of Anglicans, ii, 264. 
t Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. xcviii (January-June, 1828), p. 558. 
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hardly with prudence be rejected. On the general ques- 
tion of religious toleration his Government was almost 
equally divided, Peel being the strongest member of the 
Cabinet, and at the same time the most extreme opponent ; 
but all, whether in fact or for political reasons, regarded 
unfavourably the policy of dealing with the subject 
piecemeal. 

The hero of the occasion was Lord John Russell. It 
was no more than right and natural that he should have 
been. Associated in his youth with the leading spirits 
of the Edinburgh Review, he advocated in the political 
arena those principles of religious liberty on behalf of 
which Sydney Smith had written some of his most effective 
and telling pages, and in the fulness of time he became 
their most prominent champion. On February 26, 1828, 
he moved in the Commons: “That this House will 
resolve itself into a Committee of the whole House, to 
consider of so much of the Acts of the 13th* and 25th of 
Charles 2nd as requires persons, before they are admitted 
into any office or place in Corporations, or having accepted 
any office, civil or military, or any place of trust under 
the Crown, to receive the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
according to the Rites of the Church of England.”” The 
Government opposed the motion.— Peel (Home Secretary 
and Leader of the House) and Huskisson (Colonial 
Secretary) argued against it on the ground that the two 
Acts led to no actual hardships, the grievances of the 
Dissenters being of an imaginary character; and, as a 
proof of their assertions, claimed the fact that, although 
the question of religious toleration had several times come 
up for debate in connection with the Catholic claims, the 
Dissenters had not thought it worth their while to protest 
against the alleged disabilities under which they were 
supposed to be groaning. Huskisson also pleaded, and 
made it the staple of his argument, that the success of the 
motion would jeopardize the cause of Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, which had been to the fore for fifty years ; and 


* In dating the Acts of Charles II’s reign, it was assumed that he had 
succeeded to the throne in 1649. 

¢ The debate is given in summary in the Annual Register for 1828, 
Pp. 84 sqq. 
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Palmerston, the Secretary for War, supported him, urging 
that the Legislature ought principally to direct its attention 
to the Catholics. Brougham, however, cut the ground 
from beneath this argument by claiming that, having 
consulted the most distinguished advocates of the Catholic 
claims, he had learnt that they would be content if the 
two questions were decided on their respective merits 
and kept totally distinct from one another. Finally, 
notwithstanding the hostile attitude of the Government 
speakers, the motion was carried by a majority of forty- 
four, the “ Ayes” being 237 and the “ Noes”’ 193. 

In spite of this decisive defeat, however, the Govern- 
ment did not resign—not unnaturally perhaps, as they 
had only recently accepted office ; and on this, which 
Peel described as “the most important domestic question 
of the day,” their views did not coincide. The adverse 
decision shocked them into sobriety. They felt that, 
considering the majority in the Commons, which included 
many devoted supporters of the Established Church, it 
would be highly impolitic to involve the Lords in a 
conflict with the Commons on the subject ; and so they 
withdrew their opposition, but carried an amendment to 
substitute, in place of the sacramental test, a declaration 
which would, they thought, afford ample security to the 
Church of England. The Duke of Wellington, assured 
that, whatever attitude the Government adopted, the final 
result would be the same, spoke in favour of the Bill. 
Of the Bishops, several supported it and none spoke 
against, and discussion centred about the terms of the 
declaration. Eventually the Bill passed the Lords by a 
large majority (154 to 52) on April 28, and subsequently 
the Commons agreed to the amendments made by the 
Lords in the terms of the declaration. 

So the Dissenters rejoiced in their victory, and hailed 
what they proclaimed as their “emancipation.”’ The 
rejoicing was not, however, confined to them. Dissenters 
and Catholics had won a common victory, and both, it 
was felt, should participate in the triumph. Many 
prominent lay-Catholics were present at the grand dinner 
in the Freemasons’ Hall—amongst others Lord Stourton, 
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Lord Stafford, Lord Clifford, Mr. Edward Petre, and 
Mr. Charles Butler. Enthusiasm reached fever-pitch 
when the royal chairman proposed the toast of “ Speedy 
and effectual relief to all who labour under legal dis- 
abilities on account of religious opinions,” which was a 
circumlocution for Catholic Emancipation. It was received, 
according to Mr. Charles Butler, who has left an account 
of the proceedings, with “a loud acclamation of sym- 
pathizing applause . . . from every part of the room ; 
and Lord Stourton returned thanks on behalf of the 
Catholics.” * 

The Catholics had a perfect right to be represented, 
though unofficially, at the celebration. Nor would it 
have been in the least surprising if they had acted on 
their own initiative, did not prudence dictate otherwise, 
and celebrated the victory on their own account. The 
struggle for emancipation had gone on for half a century 
or more, and the repeal of the Reentien and Test Acts 
marked a significant forward step in the progress towards 
the desired goal. As the weight of the Penal Laws bore 
most heavily upon them, this advance in the direction of 
toleration, which yet fell short of complete emancipation, 
meant incomparably more to them than it did to the 
Dissenters. They received, though only in part, the 
elementary rights of citizenship, whereas the Dissenters 
were, at the most, relieved of a stigma, which in practice 
involved certain inconveniences. In fact, when the history 
of the two Acts is surveyed, from their inception to their 
repeal, three paradoxes stand revealed : 

1. When the Corporation and Test Acts first became 
part of the law of the land, they were not aimed against 
Dissenters, as such. They affected Dissenters, as such, 
only indirectly, and, as it were, accidentally. 

2. During the century from the accession of George II 
until their repeal, Dissenters had been, except for a few 
brief intervals, relieved from the penalties consequent on 
the nonfulfilment of the conditions imposed by these laws, 
and suffered no grave material inconveniences from them. 

3. The repeal, advocated as a righteous concession to 


* Memoirs of Catholic Relief Bill of 1829, p. 36. 
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the legitimate claims of the Dissenters, and opposed as an 
avoidable surrender to their unwarrantable pretensions, 
though neither its advocates nor its opponents animad- 
verted on the fact, profoundly modified the connection 
between State and Church, and destroyed the old concep- 
tion of the relations that held between them. 

These three points, clear as they lie on the surface of 
history, are not, and can hardly be, realized to the full, 
unless the facts are brought to a focus, and considered in 
their relations with one another. 

As to the facts, the Corporation Act was passed in 1661, 
and the Test Act in 1673. By the former, which was 
intended ‘‘ for the well-governing and regulating of Cor- 
porations,”’ it was enacted, that no one could be elected to 
any Office relating to the government of a city or borough, 
without renouncing the Solemn League and Covenant, 
taking the oaths of Allegiance and Royal Supremacy, and 
swearing that he believed it unlawful to take up arms 
against the King on any pretext whatsoever; and as a 
further condition, he must have received the Sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper according to the rites of the Church of 
England within the previous twelve months. The latter 
provided, that all persons holding any office under the 
Crown, civil or military, or belonging to the King’s or the 
Duke of York’s household, should receive the Sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper according to the usage of the Church 
of England, take the oaths of Allegiance and Royal 
Supremacy, and make a declaration against Transubstan- 
tiation. 

The four Acts—the Corporation Act (1661), the Act 
of Uniformity (1662), the Conventicle Act (1664), and 
the Five Mile Act (1665)—have unfortunately become 
known as the Clarendon Code after the Earl of Clarendon, 
who was chief minister at the time. It is unfortunate, 
because the implication is that they were homogeneous 
in their nature, successive manifestations of an intolerant 
and persecuting spirit ; whereas in fact the Corporation 
Act stands apart from the Act of Uniformity and its two 
corollaries, in a category by itself. Comprehensiveness is 
an impracticable ideal, for however wide the lines are 
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drawn, there will always be some who stand outside. But 
after the Restoration the attempt was made, though with- 
out success, to establish the Church of England on as 
broad a basis as possible, and the King certainly did not 
disapprove. His sentiments concerning toleration were 
well known, perhaps too well known for his own popu- 
larity, and even for the security of his throne. They 
indicate rather the spirit of a man who was somewhat 
cynically weary of all religions, than that of a man who 
favoured one in particular. From Breda he had issued a 
proclamation to the English people. ‘ We do declare,” 
he wrote, “a liberty to tender consciences ; and that no 
man shall be disquieted, or called in question, for differ- 
ences of opinion in matters of religion, which do not 
disturb the peace of the kingdom.” ‘“ The peace of the 
kingdom,” by which he meant the stability of the Stuart 
dynasty, he thought to ensure by compromise. But 
anticipation is one thing, and realization too often another; 
Charles found himself with a chief minister who was 
ardently Anglican, and a Parliament—the Pensionary or 
Cavalier ~~ aes Macaulay’s words, “more zealous 
for royalty than the King, more zealous for episcopacy 
than the Bishops’”’; and the Church of England presented 
a = problem. To say the very least, it was in a state 
of anarchy ; if order was to be brought out of chaos, some 
measures had to be adopted, or it would lose even the 
semblance of a Church. Experience soon showed that com- 
promise was out of the question ; a line had to be drawn 
somewhere, but the difficulty was where? ‘The Act of 
Uniformity drew it where Laud would have drawn it ; 
ecclesiastically, matters again were as though the Puritan 
Revolution had not been. Behind the Act stood the Parlia- 
ment, and behind the Parliament stood the majority of the 
nation. But there was a minority. How strong, the Five 
Mile Act, if the clergy reflected the dispositions of the 
laity, showed. The adherents of the conservative view of 
the Church were forced to appear in the unamiable guise of 
oppressors. Two thousand clergymen, who had gone out 
rather than submit, presented two thousand thorny prob- 
lems for the Administration to cope with. In the circum- 
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stances it was expedient, perhaps even necessary for the 
sake of peace, to keep them at a distance of five miles 
from their former livings, where they might well have 
made the lives of their successors burdensome, if not 
intolerable, and five miles from any corporate town, where 
a spark might have fired the train of revolution. The 
Conventicle Act reveals a changed situation ; the mal- 
contents, realizing that they were in a minority, no longer 
attempted to nelly the Church of England so as to meet 
their views, but sought to obtain freedom of worship for 
themselves outside its borders. The Act of Uniformity 
had served to create a body of religious outlaws. This 
was not altogether a novelty, for since the Elizabethan 
settlement Catholics had always been beyond the pale. 
But now for the first time Catholics and Dissenters, in the 
eyes of the law, occupied much the same position, and 
came to be classed together as intractable subjects. 

But at the time when the Corporation Act was passed, 
this state of things had not come into being. In the 
proper sense of the word, there were no Dissenters, no 
Nonconformists. They were, in a true sense, the by- 
product of the Act of Uniformity. But they, as yet, 
possessed no legal status. The first official, though only 
questionably constitutional, recognition of them came in 
the year 1672, when Charles by his famous Declaration 
of Indulgence suspended the operation of the Penal 
Laws. Stillingfleet* assigns this as the date of their 
separation from the Church, for then they first thought it 
safe to establish meeting-houses for themselves, and to 
form themselves into independent congregations. Whether 
they had the legal right to do this is Foubtful ; for the 
Commons passed a resolution disputing the dispensing 
power, and the King withdrew his Declaration. But they 
do not seem to have been interfered with, and their 
position was regularized by the Toleration Act of 1689, 
which exempted them from the penalties imposed by the 
statutes against conventicles, and allowed their ministers 
to perform the functions of their office on certain condi- 
tions. But during the whole of this period, and subse- 


* Bishop of Worcester, 1689-1699. 
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quently, Dissenters conformed partially to the Church by 
receiving the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper occasionally, 
At first this practice was the rule rather than the excep- 
tion, but gradually as the Dissenters grew conscious of 
the gulf between them and the Church it became the 
exception rather than the rule. In the year when the 
Corporation Act was passed, out of the sixty or so 
members of the House of Commons who were known 
to be Presbyterians, only two entertained any scruples 
about receiving the Sacrament in the Church of England; 
and several times it was decided, after discussion in their 
meetings, that the practice was lawful and good. But 
legal pressure provoked obduracy, and the custom 
gradually died out. That it persisted until well on in 
the reign of Queen Anne is proved by the Occasional 
Conformity Act of 1711, the object of which was, as its 
name indicates, to prevent the evasion of the Corporation 
and Test Acts by Dissenters, who qualified themselves 
for office by occasional communion in the Church of 
England. 

Obviously, if Dissenters, as such, did not exist at the 
time, the Corporation Act was not directed against them. 
Nor, although it contained a religious test as well as a 
political, was it in intention an ecclesiastical measure. 
The acid test of loyalty at the time was assent to the 
doctrine of non-resistance. How important this was then 
considered can be gauged by the fact that, under the Five 
Mile Act, the nonconforming clergy could escape the 
disabilities it imposed, if they took an oath in pledge of 
their disavowal of belief in the doctrine. In fact the 
religious test was an afterthought, and it would appear to 
have been nothing more or less than an additional safe- 
guard. When the Bill was sent up to the Lords it was 
not included in the measure, and the Commons consented 
to its being added only to prevent Corporations being put 
in the power of the Crown, as the Lords wished. The 
one consideration uppermost in the minds of those who 
supported the measure was to ensure the security of the 
throne. Only from the remnants of the Cromwellian 
party did any danger threaten, and their strength lay in 
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the corporate boroughs. “Many evil spirits were still 
working,” so the preamble to the Act reads. These 
“evil spirits’? were to be found among the extremists. 
The assent to the doctrine of non-resistance was the test 
of loyalty ; the reception of the Lord’s Supper its public 
avowal. Potential dissenters there were in abundance, as 
the events proved, though a minority in the nation ; but 
there was no reason why a blow should have been struck 
at them before they declared themselves, and when com- 
promise was in the air. The Act of Uniformity lay in 
the future; the revised Prayer Book had not been 
imposed ; the two thousand potential nonconformist 
clergymen still enjoyed their livings ; occasional con- 
formity was the normal custom, and occasional conformity 
sufficed. It could hardly have-been anticipated that any 
reat number would, on conscientious grounds, refuse to 
fil the conditions imposed by the Corporation Act, and 
those who did were certain to be a source of constant 
danger to the state. But as the corporate consciousness 
of nonconformity developed, and the line of demarcation 
from the Church of England grew clearer, the Dissenters 
fell within the scope of an Act that was never intended to 
touch them. In this respect their position was exactly on 
a par with that of the unhappy Catholics, who could, as a 
body, not accept the religious test, and yet it would be 
absurd to think that the statute was intended for them, 
since whatever power they possessed it was certainly not 
in corporate boroughs that they made that power felt. 
They had by their loyalty deserved well of the Stuarts, 
and they naturally expected some measure of royal favour 
in return. The King was known throughout the kingdom 
to be “highly indulgent to papists”’ (these are his own 
words), and the fear was prevalent that his indulgence to 
them would “endanger the Protestant religion.” They 
certainly did not show the prudence that circumstances 
7 required ; they appeared in public without disguise ; they 
openly paraded their loyalty to the Crown ; they appealed 
to the Lords for a remission of the Penal Laws. Suspi- 
cion was aroused, and the King, after having several times 
without success explained his attitude, consented finally to 
Vol. 183 I 
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a petition from both Houses, that priests should be 
expelled from the country. 

The Corporation Act, however, though it excluded 
them from municipal offices, did not in fact affect them 
adversely. It was not until a decade had passed that 
Nemesis descended upon them for their imprudent osten- 
tation. During the intervening years their unpopularity 
had grown to an alarming extent. The Great Fire, 
charged against them on no evidence whatsoever, the 
intrigues of the Cabal Ministry, the negotiations with 
Louis XIV, the indiscretions of the Duke of York—all 
combined to inspire panic and to foment public antipathy. 
Charles failed to read the signs of the times. Partly to 
secure the support of the Dissenters, but mainly, no 
doubt, to relieve the oppressed and unrewarded Catholics, 
he issued in 1672 a Declaration of Indulgence dispensing 
from the Penal Laws all dissidents from the Church of 
England and allowing them freedom of worship—but 
Catholics only within their own houses. The unfortunate 
King, however, failed to please any party except the 
Catholics. Legalists questioned his right to the dis- 
pensing power, Churchmen jibbed at religious toleration, 
and even the Dissenters, though ostensibly the recipients 
of an unexpected boon, without hesitation repudiated 
toleration on such terms ; indeed, they preferred oppres- 
sion, if at the same time Catholics were oppressed, to 
liberty of worship if their relief entailed the relief of 
Catholics also. In the face of this united opposition the 
King surrendered and cancelled the Indulgence. Catholics 
in high places, the country in danger! Such was the 
popular cry, and the popular cry made itself heard in 
Parliament. The immediate and direct result of this 
panic was the Test Act. Naked and unashamed, it re- 
vealed its object without embarrassment in its title, which 
ran thus: “An Act for preventing dangers, which may 
happen from Popish recusants, and quieting the minds 
of His Majesty’s good subjects”! 

Such was its avowed object, but, curiously enough, it 
was so framed as to embrace not only Catholics, but 
Dissenters as well; and, more curiously still, they 
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accepted it without demur, preferring, as a well-known 
Dissenter said in the Commons, to “lie under the severity 
of the law than clog so necessary a work.” But their 
attitude becomes more comprehensible when we learn 
that a Bill to relieve them was at once brought in and 
passed the Commons, but failed to become law owing 
to the prorogation of Parliament. The same fate befell 
several measures of a like nature in succeeding years. 
In 1678 a Parliamentary Test Act did discriminate be- 
tween Catholics and Dissenters by exacting of all members 
of both Houses a declaration against transubstantiation, 
the adoration of the Virgin, and the sacrifice of the Mass. 
The Corporation Act did not, it is true, directly restrict 
membership of the House of Commons ; but as elections 
were largely under the control of the corporations in the 
boroughs, no candidate who failed to comply with its 
provisions had any great chance of success. There were, 
however, several Catholic peers with seats in the Lords, 
but from henceforth, under the Parliamentary Test Act, 
they could not sit. The exclusion of Catholics from 
public life was complete : they could not hold municipal 
office ; they could not serve under the Crown in any 
capacity ; they could not appear in Parliament. But the 
end was not yet ; an Act of 1700, the most brutal of all, 
imposed upon them personal disabilities so severe that 


they could not be enforced. 
HENRY TRISTRAM. 


(To be continued.) 








Art. 10.—PROFESSOR HALDANE ON SCIENCE 
AND RELIGION 


Possible Worlds and Other Essays. By J. B.S. Haldane. 

Evolution in the Light of Modern Knowledge. A Collective Work. 

Science, Religion, and Reality. Edited by Joseph Needham. 

Le Transformisme. Cahiers de la Philosophie de la Nature. 

The Crisis in Psychology. By Prof. Hans Driesch. 

Religion without Revelation. By Prof. Julian Huxley. 

Le Darwinisme au point de vue de !’Orthodoxte Catholique. By 
Prof. Henry de Dorlodot. (Eng. trans, by Rev. F. Messenger, 
Burns Oates and Washbourne, 1922.) 


HE relations between science and religion form no 

longer a problem which acutely torments our con- 
temporaries ; they continue to demand the consideration 
of all who care deeply for either. The publication of 
Prof. J. B. S. Haldane’s Possible Worlds and Other Essays 
invites us to review a problem on which clear thinking is 
not by any means so common as it is necessary. Professor 
Haldane’s work, which aims at informing the public of 
“what is going on inside the laboratories ’’—in other 
words, at popularizing some of the latest scientific dis- 
coveries and hypotheses—is largely confined to the sphere 
of the natural sciences and their practical application. 
But the author is led to speak of religion, to which he 
thinks it is “ vitally important that the scientific point 
of view should be applied, so far as is possible.” The 
results to which he is brought are primarily contained 
in the essays “When I am Dead,” “The Duty of 
Doubt,” “ Science and Theology as Art Forms.” Further 
information as to the author’s metaphysical and religious 
standpoint may be found in Kant’s Scientific Thought 
and Possible Worlds. And what does it all amount 
to? Nothing very definite. The efficacy of prayer 
can be scientifically disproved, there is very little ground 
to believe in personal immortality, we cannot tell whether 
or no there is a God. On the other hand, mechanism 
is inadequate to explain the universe ; some form of 
idealism—to which Kantism is the least inadequate 
approach made hitherto—is most probably the truest 
116 
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account of the universe, and if the human mind may 
perhaps be extinguished at death, it is quite as probable 
that it will be “merged into an infinite mind or some- 
thing analogous to a mind which I have reason to 
suspect probably exists behind nature.’’ Also mystical 
experiences, despite the contradictory statements of the 
mystics, are genuine experiences of reality. For “re- 
ligion is a way of life and an attitude to the universe. 
It brings men into closer touch with the inner nature 
of reality. Statements of fact made in its name are 
untrue in detail, yet often contain some truth at their 
core.” As a creed to live by, this nebulous religion of 
vague probabilities cannot satisfy the needs of the human 
mind or heart. But it contains three implications, all 
extremely important : (1) The natural sciences have not 
disproved the fundamental principles of religion. (2) Their 
results are incompatible with an ultimate mechanism. 
(3) The natural sciences can give us no information as to 
ultimates—that is to say, they cannot tell us what in the 
last resort is the origin and nature of the universe revealed 
in Our experience. 

Mr. Haldane does not claim that even personal im- 
mortality has been disproved by science. He is content 
to urge that no valid evidence can be adduced for it. Dr. 
William Brown and Dr. Driesch, both professional psycho- 
logists, agree with Mr. Haldane that personal survival of 
death can neither be proved nor disproved by scientific 
data. And, indeed, Mr. Haldane himself suggests an 
answer to the strongest arguments against immortality— 
the mental senescence which accompanies physical old age, 
and the mental derangement produced by injuries to 
the psychical brain. ‘ There is no reason why my present 
consciousness should not constitute one edge of a two- 
dimensional spirit. The chief reason against the indefinite 
prolongation of the series of specious presents which con- 
stitute my mind is not so much that they apparently end 
abruptly (for they might recommence elsewhere) as that 
if I survive beyond the age of sixty or so they will show 
a progressive deterioration. This deterioration is quite 
obviously related to that of my body. If, on the other 
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hand, the one-dimensional character of time is due to the 
nature of the ‘ material’ world rather than that of the 
mind, our desire for immortality is more likely to be 
satisfied in some other time series than in that associated 
with our bodies.’”’ Thus science not only does not 
disprove personal survival of death—indeed, the un- 
doubtedly grave difficulties it raises against it are little 
more than confirmation of the obvious difficulty arising 
from the dependence of our mental on our bodily condi- 
tion—it suggests—a suggestion confirmed by Dr. Driesch’s 
view of the soul—that below the conscious life, so 
obviously conditioned by the body, is a deeper life more 
purely spiritual in its functioning, the Anima of Claude 
and the Abbé Brémond, as opposed to the superficial 
Animus. If, therefore, we can hardly conceive that 
the Animus, the more superficial and sense-conditioned 
functions of the soul, can survive death, science has 
nothing to urge against a survival of the centre of the 
soul, the Anima, which even in this world is revealed by 
religious, and a fortiori by mystical experience, as tran- 
scendent of the time and space which condition the life of 
the Animus. Still less has scientific research discovered 
any facts incompatible or difficult to reconcile with a 
belief in theism, or indeed with Christianity. True, Mr. 
Haldane believes that the efficacy of prayer as a means of 
obtaining Divine assistance has been, if not actually dis- 
proved, at least rendered extremely unlikely by scientific ex- 
periment. Professor Galton, he tells us, believing, probably 
with truth, that more prayer is offered for sovereigns and 
children of the clergy than other classes of society, com- 
pared their longevity statistics with those of others living 
under similar conditions. He proved that their lives 
were on the average slightly shorter. Therefore, con- 
cludes Mr. Haldane triumphantly, God does not answer 
prayers. Galton’s experiment was grossly unscientific. 
For it implies that the efficacy of prayer is in function 
of its quantity alone. The efficacy of prayer is, on 
the contrary, determined by the degree of charity which 
informs it. Prayers for an official ruler are not likely 
to be so fervent as prayers for a dearly loved relative or 
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friend. (This of course applies only to the sovereigns.) 
It also implies that if God answered prayer, His answer 
must be automatic and must necessarily take the form 
of a fulfilment of the actual desire expressed. Such a 
grossly unspiritual view is, one need hardly say, not 
that of Christianity. If Mr. Haldane wishes to contest 
on scientific grounds the Christian doctrine of prayer, 
he must adduce arguments against it as it is, not as he, 
or Professor Galton, imagines it to be. If the present 
teaching of the natural sciences be as Mr. Haldane 
represents them—and he is borne out by the contributors 
to Science, Religion, and Reality, as also by Professor 
Whitehead—it is certainly not incompatible with 
religion. 

Even if this were all that could be said, the religious 
man could not be challenged by science in his beliefs. 
That conflict between religion and science which tormented 
so many of our Victorian fathers is, at any rate, non- 
existent. 

But we can go further and affirm that the findings of 
science are incompatible with the mechanism which 
formed the philosophic background of nineteenth-century 
science. For a clear account of the history of mechanism 
and its present scientific untenability, one may refer to 
Professor Whitehead’s Science and the Modern World, so 
ably discussed in the Dusiin Review (July, 1927) by 
Professor A. E. Taylor. A shorter statement of the same 
thesis—the bankruptcy of mechanism as a scientific ex- 
planation of the universe—is the subject of Professor 
Eddington’s important essay in Science, Religion, and Reality 
—“The Domain of Physical Science.” And if his language 
is less categorical, Mr. Haldane is evidently convinced that 
mechanism is not the philosophy which science demands 
or justifies. No doubt a mechanical physics has explained 
a very wide range of phenomena. But its range is 
limited. Where one should place those limits is still to 
a large extent a matter of controversy. If Professor 
Driesch and his followers declare a mechanical explanation 
of the living organism impossible, and to account for vital 
phenomena postulate a non-mechanical vital force, an 
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“entelechy,’’ Mr. Needham, a biochemist, sees no reason 
to affirm its existence, and is still convinced that a purely 
mechanistic biology is possible (“ Mechanistic Biology and 
the Religious Consciousness ’’ — Science, Religion, and 
Reality). Where doctors disagree, the layman, if he is 
wise, will suspend judgement. The problem is a domestic 
matter to be solved by the progress of scientific experi- 
ment. But even Mr. Needham admits that mechanism 
cannot explain mental phenomena. The mechanistic 
psychology of association has, as Professor Driesch shows, 
hopelessly broken down. It was always a tour de force. 
If not in biology, at least in psychology, mechanism must 
be rejected. We mean, of course, as a complete explana- 
tion of the facts. The very language of common sense 
which speaks of mechanical habits shows that it has its 
subordinate place. But, as Professor Eddington points 
out, mechanism is obliged to deny that any physical 
effect can be produced by a mental cause. If I leave my 
chair to write an article, my mental purpose to write it 
has nothing to do with my rising. That is solely deter- 
mined by previous physical changes and my consciousness 
of rising, because I will to do so, and to fulfil a rational 
purpose is sheer illusion. This reductio ad absurdum, 
though taken seriously by the behaviourists, suffices to 
disprove a mechanistic psychology. Nor will mechanism 
explain the ultimate constitution of matter. The internal 
composition of the atom, the mode in which the con- 
stituent electrons function, defy explanation in terms of the 
orthodox mechanical physics. And whatever be the 
ultimate nature of space and time—lI should have said, of 
space-time—it is not what the older mechanical physics 
believed it to be. Mr. Haldane, indeed, regards space 
and time as Kantian categories imposed by the mind on 
the raw material of phenomena, and Professor Eddington 
would seem to agree with him. Without the most 
stringent proof—which is not forthcoming—we should not 
be prepared to accept so idealist a position. Time and 
space are too obviously limits which condition the opera- 
tions of incarnate mind to be its creations. If matter in 
its ultimate analysis and simplest mode, atomic radiation, 
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is not subject to space-time, as it functions elsewhere, this 
only proves that space-time is the inherent form of matter 
at a specific level of complexity, the mode in which matter 
exists from the atom upwards. It does not prove space- 
time a Kantian category. But the very fact that a scientist 
such as Mr. Haldane can adopt the latter view, shows the 
inadequacy of the absolute mechanism so lately regarded 
as the all-embracing law of being at every level and in 
every mode. 

Among the many phenomena which it was sought to 
explain mechanically was the descent of living species. A 
mechanistic theory of evolution rejecting all teleology 
ascribed the origin of every form of life to the mechanical 
action of natural selection upon chance variations. This 
was, on the whole, the view taken by Darwin. What is 
the view of modern science? We are safe in saying that the 
unanimous consent of scientists accepts descent of species 
from other species, of more complex and more highly 
differentiated forms from simpler and less differentiated. 
But if there is agreement upon the fact of descent, there is 
no agreement as to the factors which have caused and 
conditioned it. Professor Julian Huxley ( Art. “ Evolu- 
tion,’ Encycl. Brit., Thirteenth Edition) and Mr. Hal- 
dane (The Future of Biology) are inclined to follow Dar- 
win in his emphasis on natural selection. Some stress 
the importance of favourable mutations (¢.g., Professor 
Lucien Cuénot, “ Le Transformisme et |’Inscription Patri- 
moniale des Caractéres acquis d’abord par le Soma,’’* also 
Mr. Haldane) while appealing to natural selection to 
account for their survival. Professor MacBride (Zoo- 
logy in Evolution in the Light of Modern Knowledget). 
on the other hand, decisively rejecting both the inherit- 
ance of minor variations and the importance of mutations, 
which are, he argues, abnormalities produced by an 
artificial environment, defends the Lamarckian theory of 
acquired variations due to use or disuse, which he claims 
can be inherited. And, indeed, even those who follow 
Weissmann in denying the heritability of characters 


* Le Transformisme. 
ft Repeated in art. * Evolution,” Encycl. Brit., thirteenth ed. 
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acquired by the body-cells admit that, at least occasion- 
ally, the environment affects the germ-cells. Most 
biologists still maintain that the development of the 
individual embryo recapitulates the stages of specific evo- 
lution, ontogenesis recapitulating phylogenesis, but Pro- 
fessor Vialleton, in his “ Morphologie et Transformisme,”* 
adduces an elaborate argument against the thesis. He 
also distinguishes between the formation of “the types of 
organism ""—i.¢e., the main groups of animals and plants 
of which, he maintains, “‘ the mechanism is still unknown” 
—and the formation of the specific types which involve no 
‘important changes in the character of the organism,” 
and are therefore rather a diversification than a “true 
evolution which implies an improvement or change of 
some considerable importance affecting the organism as a 
whole.” In face of such disagreement and uncertainty, 
not as to the fact, but as to the mode of organic evolution, 
the layman will be well advised to keep an open mind, 
We must, however, beware of deciding scientific questions 
On a priori grounds, and adopting an hypothesis not yet 
sufficiently established by the evidence because it seems 
more favourable than its rivals to our philosophical or 
religious beliefs. We should therefore be prepared for 
the possibility that the more mechanical explanation, that 
which ascribes evolution to the action of natural selection 
upon mechanically determined variations or mutations, 
may be true. But even in that event evolution could not, 
from the point of view of natural science, be regarded as 
a purely mechanical process. For, as Mr. Haldane 
points out, the subject of variation and selection is a living 
organism, not a lifeless machine. 

Moreover, at least in the appearance of the great 
organic kingdoms, we should be inclined to say, even in 
the origin of a new series, a new value appears or, to use 
the phrase of Professor Lloyd Morgan, “emerges.” This 
emergent value or quality is not, Professor Morgan points 
out, the mere resultant of the forces, qualities, or values 
previously in existence. It is something genuinely new. 
It cannot be explained as a sum of forces, therefore, 
* Le Transformisme. 
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operating mechanically. Professor Morgan speaks of 
evolution as emergent—i.e., as a process in which new 
qualities emerge. But emergence is no explanation, 
and emergent evolution can only be the phenomenal 
appearance of values and qualities somehow already 
existent, and derived directly or indirectly from a source 
in which they were formally or eminently present. And 
if these further considerations take us outside the sphere 
of the natural sciences, which can only state the fact of 
emergence, leaving to philosophy its ultimate explanation, 
the scientifically attested phenomenon of emergence is 
already a denial of mechanism. 

Thus, to take account of only those results of the 
natural sciences which would meet with general acceptance, 
we find that atomic radiation, the nature of space-time, and 
organic evolution are incompatible with pure mechanism. 
If we include psychology we can go further. Unfortu- 
nately, up to the present there does not exist the same 
measure of agreement among psychologists as among 
physicists or biologists. But a purely mechanist psycho- 
logy is, we think, practically confined to the behaviourists, 
and no one who is not prepared to deny what he affirms 
implicitly in every action of his life can take the behaviour- 
ists seriously. 

But the denial of mechanism is not by itself the affirma- 
tion of theism. It leaves open many possibilities—for 
example, a Bergsonian vitalism, pantheism, or sheer 
agnosticism. Can we say that the natural sciences, 
prescinding from!psychology, compel us to decide between 
these alternatives, and to decide in favour of theism? 
Frankly, we think not. For these alternatives concern 
the nature of ultimate reality, and, if we exclude psycho- 
logy, the natural sciences give no information as to 
ultimates.* They cannot tell us what matter is in itself, 
nor space, nor time, still less life. They can only provide 
abstract schemata and formule which, though enabling us 
with astounding accuracy and over a field unimaginably 

* Moreover, only ontological, not phenomenological or empirical psychology 
deals with ultimates. And the former is rather a branch of philosophy than 


a natural science. (See Joseph Maréchal, S.J., Studies in the Psychology of the 
Mystics. 1, “ Empirical Science and Religious Psychology.”) 
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vast to predict material, spacial, and temporal phenomena 
—phenomena, that is to say, capable of a quantitative 
determination—do not reveal the nature underlying these 
phenomena. ‘“ Matter,” Professor Bertrand Russell tells 
us (“ Relativity : Philosophical Consequences,” Encycl. 
Brit., Thirteenth Edition), “may be reduced to a law 
according to which events succeed each other and spread 
out from centres. ... Thenet result of relativity theory 
is to show that the traditional laws of physics, rightly 
understood, tell us almost nothing about the course of 
nature. ... Physics tells us much less about the real 
world than was ened supposed. ... In the four- 
dimensional space-time frame there are events every- 
where. ... The abstract mathematical relations of 
these events proceed according to the laws of physics, but 
the intrinsic nature of the events is wholly and inevitably 
unknown, except when they occur in a region where there 
is the sort of structure we call a brain. Then they become 
the familiar sight and sounds, and so on, of our daily life. 
We know what it is like to see a star, but we do not 
know the nature of the events which constitute the ray of 
light that travels from the star to our eye. And the 
space-time frame itself is known only in its abstract 
mathematical properties ; there is no reason to suppose it 
similar in intrinsic character to the spatial and temporal 
relations of our perceptions as known in experience. 
There does not seem any possible way of overcoming this 
ignorance, since the very nature of physical reasoning 
allows only the most abstract inferences, and only the 
most abstract properties of our perceptions can be regarded 
as having objective validity.’’ So limited is the sphere 
of physics, the science to which it was once hoped 
biology and even psychology might be reduced. But the 
limitation holds over a wider field. Biology can tell us 
no more of the nature of life than physics of the nature of 
matter. Science,” writes Mr. Haldane, “ . . . is con- 
cerned with everything but the nature of reality.  State- 
ments of fact made in its name . . . can only reveal the 
form, and not the real nature of existence.”” From so 
limited and abstract a form of knowledge we cannot expect 
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a revelation of the Ultimate and Absolute Reality. This 
is not to say that we can approve the gibe in which 
certain well-meaning but stupid supporters of religion 
indulge, that science is bankrupt. ‘To talk of the bank- 
ruptcy of science at an epoch when the natural sciences 
are winning such stupendous triumphs and giving man 
such control over natural forces that his external environ- 
ment is being revolutionized, at a period when he is 
learning to measure the stellar universe and determine 
the composition of the furthest stars, is midsummer mad- 
ness. Science is not bankrupt because she cannot go 
beyond her own sphere and do the work of metaphysics 
and theology. And it is not from her failure but hom 
her success that she has learned her limitations. Newman, 
to be sure, anticipating some eighty years earlier the 
language of Mr. Russell, Professors Haldane, Whitehead, 
and Eddington, suggested that relativity of scientific state- 
ments which Einstein was destined to establish.* But 
Victorian science was not likely to pay heed to the 
“obscurantist ” cleric at the head of the Oxford Move- 
ment, and thought herself able to provide the sole philo- 
sophy or religion attainable by man. If she is more modest 
now, it is because she has learned so much more. And 
if the believer may not sneer at science because she has 
learned to be herself, he must not call upon her to 
outstep her boundaries in the opposite direction. He 
must not ask of the natural sciences, of physics or 
biology, a proof of theism. For evidence of theism he 
must look to metaphysics, religious experience, and posi- 


* Sermon preached before the University of Oxford, “The Theory of 
Developments in Religious Doctrine,” 341, 346-8, 350-1: ‘“* What if the properties 
of matter, as we conceive them, are merely relative tous?... If so, it would 
follow that the laws of physics, as we consider them, are themselves but 
generalizations of economical exhibitions, ... Scripture, for instance, says 
that the sun moves and the earth is stationary; science that the earth 
moves and the sun is comparatively at rest. How can we determine which 
of these opposite statements is the very truth till we know what motion is? 
If our idea of motion be but an accidental result of our present senses, neither 
proposition is true, and both are truc; neither true philosophically, both true 
for certain practical purposes in the system in which they are respectively 
found.” The words in italics are almost verbally identical with Professor 
Whitehead’s judgement of the Galilee controversy in the light of relativity 
(Science and the Modern World). The entire passage should be compared 
with Mr. Russell’s words quoted above. 
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tive revelation. Though God is everywhere, and every- 
where active, He is not equally revealed everywhere. 


“‘ La gloria di colui che tutto muove 
Per b’universo penetra é risplende 
In una parte pil, e meno altrove.” 


The human body, taken as a whole, reveals the rational 
soul which informs it. What evidence is there of rational 
purpose in the individual cell? No doubt that cell is 
informed by the soul, and unless it were the cell of a 
living human body it would not be what it is. Neverthe- 
less, it does not reveal the rational soul to which it is in 
fact subject. And if we may imagine a soul attached toa 
cell—or a fortiori to the atom—that cellular or atomic 
soul could not, from the evidence afforded by the cell 
or atom, conclude the existence of the intellectual soul, 
which in fact informed the entire body and all its parts. 
Mutatis mutandis, for God is the Creator, not the soul, of 
the universe, this is applicable to our soul and its know- 
ledge of God. The soul’s transcendence of the cell or 
atom of the body is not to be compared to God’s infinite 
transcendence of His creation, and a fortiori of those 
comparatively low levels of reality which are the subject- 
matter of physics and biology. If we do not expect to 
find evidence of rational human purpose in every cell or 
atom of the body, why should we expect to find evidence of 
Divine Purpose in the mechanism of inorganic matter, or 
even in the development and functioning of living organ- 
isms? Inasmuch as lifeless matter and living organism 
are forms of being and activity, they afford a basis for 
metaphysical argument to a Divine Ground and First 
Cause. But that argument is drawn by metaphysics, not 
by natural science. In Professor Dorlodot’s masterly dis- 
cussion of “ Darwinism in the light of the Catholic faith,” 
there is no attempt to find in the course of evolution 
immediate evidence of Divine Action. The process of 
organic evolution is allowed to proceed from within, to 
be a spontaneous development of aboriginal potencies. 
Indeed, if the scientific evidence permitted, Professor 
Dorlodot would be willing with the early Fathers, notably 
SS. Augustine and Gregory Nyssen, to find the origin of 
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life in the development of a potentiality pre-existent in 
inorganic matter. It is only by a philosophic argument 
which transcends altogether the mr: of physics or 
biology that Professor Dorlodot refers the potentialities 
thus developed to a creative act of God. Newman was 
troubled because, on turning to nature, he could not see 
the God so evident and so present to him in his spiritual 
life. But is it surprising that, if we look for the reflec- 
tion of God in forms of reality so deficient that they can 
mirror only the infra-rational qualities such as power and 
magnitude, contained eminently in the Godhead, we should 
not see the face of our Heavenly Father ? Even human 
personality, which as the highest value and most real being 
we know is our best mirror of God, is infinitely below His 
Absolute Being. What divinity, then, can we expect to 
learn from the composition of the atom or the data of 
biochemistry ? If the quantitative data and methods of 
the natural sciences, the pointer readings of which Pro- 
fessor Eddington speaks,* were man’s only source of 
knowledge about reality, we should be doomed to agnosti- 
cism. We are glad that Mr. Haldane admits other forms 
of knowledge, and among them religious experience. But 
he stops short too soon. Underestimating the actual 
agreement—of meaning, if not of terminology—between 
the mystics, and not even considering the possibility of an 
historic revelation, he treats all and every expression of 
religious belief as an art form conveying obscure feelings 
and indefinite values. This vague religiosity he contrasts 
with a Christianity which the Catholic theologian and 
mystic would condemn as grossly anthropomorphic. If 
for a moment it dawns on his mind that Christian 
theology does not regard God as a glorified man, he con- 
cludes that He must be regarded as a glorified state. 
And he thinks that the formule defining the Incarnation 
are meant to explain how Jesus is God and Man, whereas 
they safeguard an incomprehensible mystery against 
attempts to make it intelligible by denying one or other 
of its elements. Mr. Haldane would be first to pour out 
the vials of righteous indignation on any theologian who 


* Science, Religion, and Reality—“ The Domain of Physical Science.” 
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without expert knowledge should make pronouncements 
in biochemistry. Yet he himself will criticize without the 
least hesitation doctrines of Christianity which he has 
never adequately studied. He can even make the pre- 
posterous statement that “the Catholic clergy claim a 
spiritual descent from the Jewish priesthood.’’ We might 
as well inform readers of the Dustin Review that water 
was composed of oxygen, nitrogen, and carbonic acid gas, 
This may seem a digression—the introduction of side 
issues. But it seems necessary to point out that, though 
the application of science to religion preconized by Mr. 
Haldane and Professor Huxley is incompatible with the 
essential character of both, a scientist is hardly — in 
treating of religion without that measure of scientific 
method it admits, a careful accuracy in the statement of 
its doctrines. 

If, as we have seen, the natural sciences, in consequence 
of their intrinsic limitations, cannot teach philosophical 
or theological truth—though of course metaphysics and 
theology may and should utilize their data—the believer 
must not illicitly wrest their results to a theological con- 
clusion they cannot yield, nor the scientist confine his 
belief to their legitimate conclusions. Nor must he, as 
we are sorry to say Mr. Haldane and Professor Huxle 
have done, abuse his expert scientific knowledge to uphold, 
as somehow scientific, an extremely superficial metaphysics 
or theology. Professor Huxley indeed, in a passage to 
which we would invite careful attention (Re/igion without 
Revelation, p. 738 sqq.), rejects metaphysics altogether 
and seeks to determine religious truth purely on grounds 
of empirical psychology. Because he finds, what the least 
reflection would have shown him, that our religious 
images and ideas are drawn from our actual experience 
and cannot be adequate to ultimate reality, he concludes 
that religion is and must be an attitude of reverence 
towards the objects of our experience—the forces of 
nature and the aspirations and ideals of mankind. St. John 
of the Cross, who realized at least as powerfully as Pro- 
fessor Huxley the inadequacy of all human images and 
concepts of God, draws a very different conclusion. He 
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does not bid us worship what we can understand—the sub- 
human and non-moral forces of nature or our limited 
human ideals: he concludes—a conclusion supported 
by metaphysical proof and all the higher forms of 
theology—that religious experience is essentially the 
experience of an incomprehensible Absolute which trans- 
cends all the limited objects of our clear experience. If 
historically religion has often identified its Object with 
the forms or concepts in which He is in varying measure 
present and revealed, that is an idolatry, gross or subtle, 
which a more purified and transcendent experience, a 
metaphysical discipline of thought or a fuller and more 
adequate revelation of Divine Truth, renders untenable. 
Not science but the restriction of human knowledge to 
the clear levels and spheres with which the natural 
sciences are concerned, and to which for all their brilliant 
achievements they are essentially confined, is the foe of 
religion. That restriction can only lead to an agnos- 
ticism which declares the knowledge of ultimate reality 
impossible or a vague pantheism which deifies the objects 
of scientific knowledge. Mr. Haldane oscillates between 
agnosticism and an idealistic pantheism ; Professor Huxley 
bidding us worship, that is to say regard as adequate 
objects of that distinctively religious attitude which he 
accepts as an empirical fact, the forces of nature and the 
ideals of man is practically a pantheist. In this they are 
not spokesmen of science but bad philosophers—bad 
interpreters, we may add, of the religious experience which 
they accept. True Mr. Haldane allows religious experi- 
ence as a source of knowledge other than the data of 
science ; but only as a vague feeling that beyond the 
sphere of science there is a wholly unknowable Some- 
thing. This agnosticism denies the deliverances of religi- 
ous experience when it testifies to personal communion 
with a God who, if He transcends, includes the values of 
human personality. Mr. Haldane’s less definite position 
no doubt leaves open possibilities of a more satisfactory 
religion than Prefener Huxley could without a radical 
change of position achieve. The obstacle to their realiza- 
tion is, we think, his bigoted hatred of the most adequate 
Vol. 183 K 
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revelation and corporate embodiment of religion in human 
history—namely, Catholic Christianity. For Mr. Haldane 
the Catholic Church is nothing but an extremely well- 
organized political society. But where Christianity 1s con- 
cerned Mr. Haldane loses every vestige of the scientific 
habit of mind. We cannot conclude a discussion to which 
his book, in so many respects most suggestive and valu- 
able, has served as a text, without protesting against a 
chapter which ought never to have seen the light. We 
refer to the violent and ill-mannered attack on the 
Christian clergy entitled “ Meroz.’”’ Relating the severe 
but amply justified rebuke which Bishop Wilberforce’s 
vulgar sneers drew upon him from Professor Huxley, 
Mr. Haldane concludes: “If this retort made little con- 
tribution to the solution of the problem of man’s origin, 
it inaugurated a definite improvement in the manners of 
ecclesiastical dignitaries engaged in scientific controversy.” 
Mr. Haldane’s “ Meroz”’ proves that there is room for a 
similar improvement in the manners of scientists engaged 
in theological controversy. To discuss further this out- 
burst of petty ill-temper would be below the dignity both 
of this review and of our subject. 

We prefer to conclude by a summary of the situation 
as between science and religion. Though the natural 
sciences suffice to disprove the mechanical materialism 
they were once believed to prove, their subject-matter, if 
we except that ontological psychology which, at present at 
least, is a philosophical rather than a scientific discipline, 1s 
confined to such levels and aspects of reality that ultimate 
realities—even the ultimate nature of matter, a fortiori, 
therefore, the nature of spirit and the Absolute Reality and 
Ground of being—lie outside their scope. Hence the 
natural sciences can neither discover nor judge religious 
truth. Metaphysics and theology must take due account 
of their data, which they must never attempt to influence 
or control. But those data must themselves be inter- 
preted and completed by metaphysics and theology before 
they can be set in their due place within the total fabric of 
human knowledge. And if those lower and vaguer forms 
of religious experience which cannot distinguish between 
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the natural or human phenomena and the Godhead pres- 
ent but so inadequately manifest in them, because they 
are concerned with the same empirical objects, tend to 
appeal as “ scientific religion’ to men of science, the pan- 
theism, more or less indefinite, which their very indistinc- 
tion appears to support, seductive perhaps at first sight, 
but fatal to supernatural and distinctive religion in all its 
forms, must be rejected as incompatible alike with the con- 
clusions of metaphysics and the higher deliverances of 
religious experience. And to any of our readers who 
would like to see, in a concrete instance, a scientific 
problem handled with entire respect for scientific auton- 
omy, and its strictly scientific data interpreted by 
sound metaphysics and careful theology, we would 
recommend a book, to which we have already referred, 
Professor Dorlodot’s Le Darwinisme au point de vue de 
POrthodoxie Catholique. Beside Professor Dorlodot’s 
book the theological and metaphysical lucubrations of 
writers like Mr. Haldane and Professor Huxley seem 
very shallow and amazingly amateurish. Our only regret 
is that it is still incomplete. When shall we see the 
promised second volume? Together they would take 
their place among the most satisfactory discussions of a 
scientific problem in the light of religion and philosophy 
we are likely to see. Professor Dorlodot’s thesis is neither 
“scientific’’ religion nor “religious ’’ science—those two 


self-contradictories which have so long darkened the true 
relations between science and religion, breeding extravagant 
hopes or hallowing obscurantist prejudice. Let us hope 
that more accurate thinkers will soon make an end of 
both illusions. It will be a good day both for science and 
for religion. 


E. WATKIN. 





A DREAM 


WONDERED whither I had come, 
Suspended in the void : 

Above ? Below? I could not know, 
But only that by some 

Prodigious power I was protected and up-buoyed. 
How long? I could not tell 
Whether a moment or eternity. 
And then the silent spell 
Was broken, and before me 
Spread a wide gallery, 

And all around were superhuman faces, 
Luminous-eyed and gazing, 

And an altar with a fierce flame blazing. 

Then a voice spoke from out the flame, 

Calling me by name: Douglas Ainslie ; 
And I moved toward the flame 

Enchanted by the voice, and Douglas Ainslie 
Was burned to oneness and became that voice, 
Crying aloud : “ Rejoice ! 

Space and Time are gone, but Life dives on !” 

Can you hear the voice that now sounds faintly, 
But then was clarion ? 


DOUGLAS GRANT DUFF AINSLIE, 
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SOME RECENT BOOKS 


In the first Cahier of his Point de Départ de la 
Métaphysique (Museum Lessianum) Pére Maréchal 
based his criticism of Scotus mainly on the de Rerum 
Principio, which has since been shown to be the work not 
of Scotus, but in all probability of the Franciscan Cardinal, 
Vitalis a Furno. In a second edition of this Cahier, 
therefore, Pére Maréchal finds in Scotus himself only 
the initial stages in the falling away from orthodox 
Thomism which he so much deplores : a further falling 
away took place, but it was due to other writers of the 
Scotist school, amongst whom the author of the de Rerum 
is to be classed. Ai fifth Cahier has also appeared, which 
is a sequel to the third, in which the author gave a long 
account of Kant’s theory of knowledge. 

Few philosophers would be capable, and still fewer 
would think it worth while, to discuss Thomism from 
the Kantian standpoint or Kant from the standpoint of 
St. Thomas ; but Pére Maréchal is of a different opinion, 
and it is to precisely this topic that he devotes the present 
Cahier, which is entitled Le Thomisme devant la Philosophie 
Critique. In it we find not only an excellent account of 
the teaching of St. Thomas on the structure, conditions, 
and validity of human knowledge, but also an attempt to 
solve again the Kantian problem on the lines laid down 
by St. Thomas. In the result that we are no longer left 
with a phenomenal world categorized by the human mind, 
on the one hand, and an unknowable ding-an-sich on the 
other, but with a world the objectivity of which is 
guaranteed to us on Kantian principles. 

What is diverse supposes for St. Thomas a unifying 
principle—in knowledge as in other things. Knowledge, 
therefore, is synthetic, as Kant claimed. It also involves 
an a priori factor ; for by this term Kant meant just that 
rational priority of unity with respect to diversity which 
Thomism acclaims. Intelligence, moreover, is not passive, 
like sense ; but implies an activity that in part is produc- 
tive of the object which it already contains en creux: for 
in lumine intellectus agentis nobis est quodammodo omnis 
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Scientia originaliter indita. The formal object of intelligence 
is thus @ priori—logicallyand psychologically—with respect 
to particular determinations. It is not the primary appre- 
hension of being, but its contraction to genera and species 
that is due to the concrete operation of sense ; and here 
again, both in general and in detail, an ensemble de disposi- 
tions, general and permanent, govern the contact of sense 
with the given. 
To the objection that thus to assign to knowledge 
@ priori conditions is to introduce a subjective factor 
which ruins all possibility of really knowing, Pére Maréchal 
replies that the innate forms by which angels know (the 
—— of St. Thomas and Cajetan) is not supposed to 
interfere with, but, on the contrary, to mediate the 
objectivity of their knowledge. Moreover, it is not by 
innate forms that human knowledge is conditioned, but by 
potentie or faculties which are essentially active. Fichte 
here is preferable to Kant in that his standpoint is 
dynamic, not static. Intelligence and will reciprocally 
condition each the other, for in knowing we seek an end 
which is ever present to us, yet not possessed by us—an 
Other that in its completeness ever eludes us at the same 
time that it stimulates the activity of our faculties, and 
ae determines the content of our thought. 
ant admits that the phenomenal world is relative to a 
noumenal world of things-in-themselves, but there he 
stops, without enquiring into the conditions which make 
possible the limitation of the one world by the other. 
Consequently his “absolute” is indeterminate. / 
s'accomode, dailleurs, “‘ problématiquement,’ de toutes les 
métaphysiques possibles, théistes ou monistes, saufe, bien 
entendu, celles qui érigaient le relatif en absolu, le sensible en 
nouméne. Why this arrét a mi-chemin? It is that Kant 
has overlooked the teleology in all human knowing. In 
point of fact the limit which imposes itself on our thoughts 
reveals itself dynamically—i.e., dans la poussée méme d'un 
acte qui tende @ la dépasser pour envahir une puissance 
ultérieure. La “ chose en soi’’—limite absolue des phénomenes 
comme phénoméenes—ne pourrait donc se trahir a la conscience 


x. 


du sujet hors la tendance qui le porte, a travers les étapes 
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“ phénoménales,”’ vers une Fin transphénoménale absolue. 
We are thus driven not merely to affirm the existence of a 
thing-in-itself @ Poccasion du phénomeéne, but to recognize 
une finalité absolue au ceur de l'objet immanent, en tant qu 
objet. There exists then, in, and corresponding to, 
phenomena, an objective order of metaphysical realities. 
Les “ fins,”’ en effet, sont en soi et, de plus, sont déterminées 
quant a leur contenu; d’un mot, se sont des “ noumenes.”’ 
On the validity of this ingenious “ déduction trans- 
cendentale de l affirmation ontologique it would be rash to pro- 
nounce an opinion. Let the Kantians look to it, who at 
least cannot deny that they have been met on their own 
ground. That the process of coming to know supposes 
conditions on the part both of the knower and the 
known, is indisputable; and, since they are presup- 
posed, the term “a priori,” as applied to them, is not 
inapt. The activity involved is also both conative and 
synthetic. In seeking to know we seek an “end,” 
and to attain it strive to reconstruct the nature of the 
given. But if what is given be not already objective in 
the sense of being something other than ourselves, the 
teleological character of our effort to reconstruct it can 
in no way alter the fact that what we seek to recon- 
struct is but a phenomenal world and not a real. 
The elaborate pains and ingenious arguments which the 
Kantian uses in his endeavour to remove a doubt which 
he himself has introduced fill one alike with admira- 
tion and amazement. If his efforts are successful, tant 
mieux: it were pity to quarrel with a means which 
subserves so good an end, whether it be the practical 
reason or teleology that is invoked. But if the other- 
ness of the object be no less a datum of experience 
than is the activity of the subject, as so many now hold, 
then the easiest way to remove a doubt that is methodical 
is clearly to change the method that has introduced it. 
Pére Maréchal’s fifth Cahier, however, presents other 
points of interest besides the attempt which its author 
makes to reconcile Kantism with Thomism. The careful 
and detailed study of St. Thomas’s theory of knowledge 
alone makes the book worthy of an honoured place in any 
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Scholastic library, the more so in that the theory has been 
so presented that it should be intelligible even to minds 
which have long since ceased to think in the terms used 
by Scholastics. Of necessity there has been a change of 
emphasis. Yet in insisting upon the synthetic and 
a priori factor in knowledge, and again upon the implicit 
presence in all knowing of an absolute in which and 
through which, and in a certain sense also of which, we 
think, Pére Maréchal is by no means falsifying the theory 
he presents. For each of his main positions he is able to 
bring abundant evidence from St. Thomas’s own works. 
More cannot be said in a mere review, but the book will 
certainly repay a careful and critical examination no less 
from the Kantian than from the Scholastic point of view. 

Fr. M.C. D’Arcy’s The Mass and the Redemption 
(Burns Oates and Washbourne) will prove welcome to 
many as providing in clear and compendious form the much 
discussed theory of P. de la Taille onthe Mass. The value of 
this account, moreover, is increased by the somewhat original 
way in which it is presented. Instead of a technical and per- 
haps inevitable dry discussion of the various theories of the 
Mass, Fr. D’Arcy places the Mass in its setting in the 
whole scheme of Revelation, and by this means gives us 
both a formidable corroboration of the particular theory 
he defends and a deeper understanding of the unity of 
the Faith. Indeed, it is this setting which marks the chief 
attraction of the book, for it may serve as an apologetic 
for Christianity, offering as it does a sudden vista of its 
far-stretching, multi-coloured beauty. That the privileged 
point for observation should be the Eucharist is in accord 
both with the present devotion of the Church and the 
spiritual tendencies of the Anglican Church, and it is of 
considerable value as uniting theological speculation with 
the spiritual life, which are too often divorced. The one 
doubt that remains after reading Fr. D’Arcy’s suggestive 
synthesis is whether he has not pressed it too far. He 
himself invites us to see answers to problem after problem 
in terms of the Eucharist, and one knows from experience 
how specious and yet dangerous such an invitation is. He 
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does, however, consciously or unconsciously, hold out a 
warning; after describing what is certainly a real problem 
—namely, that of the difference between members of the 
visible and invisible Church—he tells us that the difference 
lies in the Eucharist. He begins then to follow it out, but 
he does not finish. Is it that he found the clue led to an 
impasse, or that he was content with a suggestion, and 
wished to leave the subject for other theologians to con- 
sider and develop? (T. K.) 

Sir Edwin Lutyens says in his Foreword that Mr. 
A. S. G. Butler’s Substance of Architecture (Con- 
stable) “‘ gives indispensable help to all those earnest in the 
desire to reach beyond the clouds of words to the real sub- 
stance of architecture.” We cannot go so far as that in 
praise, but we feel that it gives valuable and much-needed 
help. Our literature of architecture is decidedly the richer 
for its publication. It is a survey of the scope and aims of 
the art by one who clearly sees the limitations placed upon 
it by the circumstances of the age in which we live. 

Very happy is Mr. Butler’s comparison between archi- 
tecture and music in his chapter headed “ The Aesthetic 
Element.” ‘ Let us suggest,” he says, “that it is almost 
possible to see buildings in the same way as we hear 
music, and that we can be almost as much exhilarated and 
enchanted by magnificent architecture as we are by great 
musical compositions.” His description of the west front 
of Reims Cathedral as “one great crash of tunes, ex- 
quisitely related, being for ever played at once by the 
composer,” is good. In common with most architects of 
standing, Mr. Butler has a great admiration for West- 
minster Cathedral. Speaking of Bentley, he says: “He 
aimed quite plainly first of all at that great dark, smooth, 
eternal-looking cave, because I expect he knew, with 
peculiar wisdom, that it was the right aspect for a modern 
Catholic cathedral in a northern city. It is, perhaps, churlish 
to criticize the workmanship of a book in many a 
excellent. Its literary form is certainly not without fault. 
It is uneven. Sometimes Mr. Butler shows us what he can 
do when he likes; at other times his work is rough. That 
is a pity. When a book has achieved much one regrets 
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that, because of what looks like hurry, it has not achieved 
more. We imagine Mr. Butler so busy planning beautiful 
buildings that it is only by generous sacrifice that he has 
given us a book at all, and we are grateful. (H. S. S.) 

The compass of space forbids all but a mere pointer 
to the permanent value of St. Francis of Assisi: 
Essays in Commemoration (University of London 
Press), collected and edited by the late Prof. Walter Seton, 
whose premature death has proved a lost promised hope at 
once for English literature and for the Franciscan studies to 
which he had lent the historian’s mind together with the love 
for his theme, which as the two essays from his pen here 
prove understanding. Prof. Sebatier has justly all credit for 
the rediscovery of St. Francis by and for non-Catholics, and 
in his Preface he suggests a quality peculiar to English 
students which has placed their research in the front rank. 
The comprehension of what St. Francis stands for in the 
life of Christendom was evidenced, he notes, at the 
centenary commemoration of 1924, which assembled in 
Canterbury Cathedral Catholics and non-Catholics alike to 
recall the coming of the Friars to England and their first 
establishment at Canterbury itself. In his Preface review- 
ing Franciscan studies and “ Lives,” due justice is rendered 
to Father Cuthbert’s life, the learned Capuchin who, brush- 
ing aside much controversy concerning sources of the 
“legend,” has gone to the fountain head—the saint in real 
life, whom he appraises with the insight of the religious 
best placed to apprehend the Franciscan ideals, simplicity, 
and power spiritual as well as material which have made 
and yet make St. Francis live in a manner approached by 
few saints of his own and later times. 

While a measure of repetition and overlapping in a 
volume of this kind is unavoidable, the essays, if unequal, 
appeal at once to the student and to the general reader. 
For the first we would mention Prof. Tancred Borenius’ 
paper dealing learnedly with portrayals of St. Francis and 
representations of his legend. The earliest in existence 
recurs in a fresco at Subiaco dated about 1228, the year 
of his canonization, while the next, from which all later 
paintings derive, is the Pescia altarpiece by Bonaventura 
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Berlinghieri, dated 1235, but nine years after St. Francis’ 
death. The “scenes »—St. Francis preaching to the birds, 
the various episodes of healing, and the Stigmata—show 
the hold he had taken then already upon contemporary 
veneration, and we might have wished for a less technical 
treatment of the subject, which has held its ground 
virtually unchanged to this day. Prof. Birkett’s study 
of “ sources ” likewise addresses itself to the student rather 
than the general reader, and his summary shows the 
distance travelled from the date of Prof. Sabatier’s first 
postulates, some of which the historian would doubtless 
now reconsider. 

Among the other essays, we would single out Prof. 
E. G. Gardner’s paper dealing with St. Francis and Dante. 
The two men died within all but a century of each other, 
and Dante’s writings showed how deeply his times realized 
the Franciscan spirit of humility and single-minded detach- 
ment, while Dante himself invoked rather the reign of law 
alone capable of restoring the balance of his world. Dante 
had meditated long years upon man’s ways upon earth, 
the “ quest ” ending in the beatific vision, where he meets 
both SS. Francis and Dominic; but he wrote only in the 
years of exile, under the spur of misrepresentation. And 
in the Paradiso (Cantos x-xii) he learns that St. Francis’ 
joy had also been won through suffering. Whether Dante 
was a Tertiary of the Order, as references to “the cord ” 
suggest, is of scant moment. It may be taken for certain, 
however, that in the first years of banishment Count 
Guidi’s guest at the castle of Romena would have made 
his way to the shrine of St. Francis at the Alvernia 
mountain-side, high upon the Casentino skyline. Few 
laymen have approached the “ one seraphic all in fervency ” 
with greater visual familiarity, such as could only have 
been gained in the Grotto of the Stigmata. And in con- 
clusion, besides Prof. Seton’s sympathetic papers, in a 
sense summarizing the whole, nothing but sincere praise 
can be given to Mrs. E. Strong for her masterly picture of 
St. Francis in Rome. (M. M.) 

“It is an ungracious task to attack a reputation,” writes 
Miss M. D. Petre in The Ninth Lord Petre 
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(S.P.C.K., London, 1928), and again: “In some cases 
there is little to be gained by depriving a man of a 
reputation in some respects better than he deserved.” 
Her apology does credit to her heart, but it cannot justify 
the conclusion that ungracious tasks should be shirked by 
the historian. Lord Acton struck the right note: “ You 
want things to be brought to bear, to have an effect. I 
think our studies ought to be all but purposeless. They 
want to be pursued with chastity, like mathematics.” 

Miss Petre has taken upon herself the task of justifying 
at the bar of history the ninth Lord Petre (1742-1801), 
Her interesting volume cannot be classed as biography. 
Her subject appears rather as an actor in a stormy scene 
than as a man, or as the representative of 'a religious type 
—the old Catholic. That, however, is hardly the writer's 
fault. Reticence was characteristic of the old Catholic, a 
trait admirable in itself but the bane of the biographer. 
Hence the materials are too scanty for a Life. Never- 
theless the sources for contemporary ecclesiastical history 
are ample enough ; through them we can contemplate 
the ninth Lord Petre as, at least, “a factor in all that was 
done and accomplished.” 

But was not his position more than ambiguous? To 
this question at any time during the last century current 
opinion would have answered affirmatively. Miss Petre 
retorts that here current opinion does not square with 
historical truth. To prove her thesis she is forced to 
negative a reputation. Justice demands it, and no less 
when the reputation at stake is that of a person so 
established in popular esteem as John Milner, Vicar 
Apostolic of the Midland District. It was a dictum of 
Newman that abuse was as great a mistake in controversy 
as panegyric in biography. Milner’s genius for abuse 
and his biographer’s capacity for panegyric have combined 
to form the basis of the hitherto dominant Milner-legend. 
He played, it is true, a minor though malicious part in 
the events leading up to, and consequent upon, the 
Catholic Relief Bill of 1791 ; but he did not leave them 
unrecorded, and he wrote, not as an unbiassed historian, 
but as an envenomed partisan. The architect of his own 
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osthumous fame, he laid the foundations on which others 
might build. They built according to his designs, both 
Husenbeth in his Life and Amherst in his History, and 
the result is the fantastic structure, the Milner of legend. 

Events played into their hands. The point at issue 
in the controversy, the relations between the civil and 
the ecclesiastical powers—for two centuries the stumbling 
stone to the English Government—so completely faded 
from memory after Catholic emancipation that the posi- 
tions adopted by the two parties respectively were 
completely misunderstood. In the movement leading 
up to the Vatican Council, Milner came to be regarded 
as the protagonist of the rights of the Church, the pre- 
cursor of the Ultramontanes, the infallibilist born before 
his time. In contrast his opponents on the Catholic 
Committee appear as holding “low views,” as disloyal 
laymen, even as potential schismatics. Then Mgr. 
Bernard Ward marshalled, with scrupulous impartiality, 
the evidence on both sides. Milner emerged shorn of 
much of his glory ; and yet Mgr. Ward, still dominated 
by the legend, dealt with him more tenderly than he 
deserved. Miss Petre, having reviewed the evidence, 
gives her verdict. In this case the opinions maintained 
by Mgr. Ward and Miss Petre are (with all respect be it 
spoken !) relatively unimportant ; for facts alone matter, 
and are overwhelming. Even at this early stage Milner 
had found the vocation to which he adhered through life 
—that of the fomentor of quarrels. 

A little tact was needed, and the Vicars Apostolic, left 
alone, would have been tactful. Milner poisoned the 
wells. The Catholic remnant desired more civil and 
religious liberty ; laymen judged they were ao 
their rights in forcing the matter forward. The Govern- 
ment demanded the traditionary safeguards. Whether 
the Catholic Committee had a right to represent the 
Catholic body is a disputable question. It made mistakes, 
as committees invariably do. Its exertions having suc- 
ceeded, the differences within the Catholic body were 
adjusted. If there had been no Milner there would have 
been little trouble. He maligned his opponents at the 
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time, and subsequently foisted upon the world a one- 
sided picture of them. 

Miss Petre has of set purpose emphasized the other 
side of the picture. Expressing her opinion freely, as 
she has every right to do, she lets facts speak for them- 
selves. They speak with no uncertain voice. ‘Shall I 
describe him as he deserves, the calamity of the Catholics 
in our time ?”’ asked Charles Butler. From chivalry to 
his opponent he refrained. Ought history to exercise the 
same restraint? (H. T.) 

Pére Maréchal is an expert psychologist, a devout 
Christian, a professional theologian, and a man widely read ia 
literature of mysticism. His Studiesin the Psychology 
of the Mystics, translated with an Introductory Fore- 
word by Algar Thorold (Burns Oates and Washbourne}, 
consists of a series of discontinuous studies, bound 
together more or less by a common reference to the 
psychological aspect of mysticism. (1) “ Empirical Science 
and Religious Psychology.” This is unfortunately placed. 
Its object is to establish the limits within which the 
entire carte method is applicable to the study of mys 
ticism. Though its argument is convincing, it 1s couched 
in language more abstruse in our opinion than was 
necessary, and it makes distinctly difficult reading. We 
should advise readers not to begin with it. (2) “On the 
Feeling of Presence in Mystics and Non-Mystics.” As 
essay of the first importance which penetrates to the heart 
of the problem. (3) “ Features of Christian Mysticism.” 
Equally important. It should convince any sensible reader 
of the profound psychological value of these ritual 
practices of Catholic worship, denounced so often and 
so unintelligently, as mechanical or magical. (4) “A 
Psychologist of Mysticism.” A criticism of Professor 
Leuba. (5) “The Problem of Mystical Grace in Islam.” 
A study and estimate of the life and teaching of the 
Moslem martyr Hallaj as described by M. Massignon, 
which leads up to a discussion of the wider problem af 
mystical religion outside the Christian pale—and thus 
Serves as a preface to the final essay (6) “ Reflections om 
the Comparative Study of Mysticism.” 
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Since these six essays were not written to be read 
together, but have been reprinted from independent 
contributions to different reviews, a certain amount of 

tition was inevitable. This, however, is an ne 
since the treatment of the same theme in a somewhat 
different context and from a somewhat different point of 
view helps to make clear the meaning of a writer whose 
thought is often obscure by reason of its very subtlety 
and depth. 

A review of a book of this kind can be of use only to 
those who are prepared to study it for themselves. We 
will, therefore, say no more to indicate or appraise its con- 
tent, but will mention certain points on which we cannot 
see eye to eye with the author. 

1. The validity of an alleged mystical experience cannot 
be determined by the intellectual interpretation given by 
the mystic or the religious body to which he belongs. 
Father Maréchal is, we think, too ready to employ this 
criterion, which, in our opinion, is fallacious. 

2. Every human being, even naturally, possesses an 
intuition, though it is extremely obscure, of God as of 
his own soul. Father Maréchal confines the intuition of 
God to the intuition characteristic of the higher states of 
mystical prayer. 

3. Therefore even natural knowledge is not wholly 
confined to the manipulation of sense data. Nihil in 
intellectu quod non prius in sensu is false, even in the 
sphere of natural psychology. Father Maréchal accepts it 
as strictly valid for il psychological states except the higher 
stages of supernatural prayer. 

1. If a soul admittedly of good will and in bona fides 
describes an experience similar to those described by 
Catholic mystics, it is no reason for refusing to accept 
that experience as a valid mystical intuition of God, 
although a defective theology misinterprets its significance. 
In several places, especially p. 337, Father Maréchal seems 
to argue that a pantheistic creed renders an ecstasy experi- 
enced by its holder an illusion. And he uses this criterion 
to discredit the ecstasies of Plotinus and his Neoplatonist 
followers. We think that Father Maréchal exaggerates 
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the pantheism of Plotinus, who distinguished so sharply 
between the levels of reality, that his philosophy must be 
regarded as a theism insufficiently safeguarded against 
= But in any case, since Plotinus undeniably 
oved God with all his heart and mind, preferring union 
with the One to every other object of desire, and since the 
ecstasy he describes is empirically indistinguishable from 
those of Christian mystics, why should we, for a mistake 
of intellectual formulation, deny its identity with the 
latter? As Father Maréchal himself allows, with the 
common teaching of theologians, virtuous heathen in good 
faith are capable of receiving sanctifying grace and attain- 
ing to the beatific vision. Why not to mystical prayer? 
No doubt Plotinus’ vision did not reach mystical marriage, 
the supreme degree enjoyed by the Christian mystic, but 
seems to have corresponded to St. Theresa’s ecstasy. But 
we conclude this not from the fact that he was a heathen, 
but from his description of the experience. Nor can we 
even admit that “the profession of a doctrine which 
formally excluded the supernatural ” is incompatible with 
“adhesion to the supernatural” (p. 277). Richard Jefferies 
was intellectually an atheist, but his mystical experience, 
as he describes it, was an experience of God—and, more- 
over, of the God of Catholic theology. If his discursive 
intellect did not adhere to the supernatural, the apex of his 
mind and will did, and it is the apex, not the discursive, 
reason which is the seat and focus of supernatural union 
with God. We may add that on p. 243, n. 56, the author 
himself admits that pantheism may be a misinterpreted 
theism. The admission implicitly retracts the argument 
against Plotinus. 

Father Maréchal never proves the Aristotelian thesis 
that all natural knowledge is dependent on the data 
of sense. He assumes it as self-evident. No doubt all 
our clear knowledge is dependent on the senses—and 
without this stimulation no knowledge of any kind could 
emerge from an obscurity so profound that it would be 
practically ignorance. We are, however, convinced by the 
cogent reasoning of Father Maréchal’s Jesuit colleague 
Pére Picard (Revue d’Ascétique et de Mystique, 13 and 14, 
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“Ta Saisie Immédiate de Dieu dans les Etats Mystiques,” 
since reprinted in book form), that even naturally the soul 
sses an obscure intuition both of its own substance 
and of God, though the latter is so obscure “that it is 
as when we touch in the darkness an object we cannot 
identify,” and “is quite likely to remain unperceived or 
subconscious.”* The state of grace makes this presence 
clearer—the clearer, the further we advance in holiness and 
prayer, and in the intuition of supernatural mysticism, the 
only intuition Father Maréchal will admit, God is felt no 
longer as merely present, but as active. We cannot repro- 
duce Father Picard’s arguments. We can only say that, 
if his thesis is true, it explains and justifies that urge 
towards unity which Father Maréchal regards as the 
starting-point of the path of Divine union, itself a gradual 
unification of the soul’s consciousness, and the “ natural 
desire ” for God, which is another aspect of the same thing. 
It also avoids the somewhat arbitrary psychological hiatus 
which Father Maréchal 1s obliged to admit when he con- 
fines the direct intuition of God to its highest forms. 
Moreover, it is perhaps his denial of that psychological 
continuity which leads the author to exaggerate the part 
played by God’s Free Choice in raising souls to mystical 
prayer. Mystical experience is, we believe, the experience 
of God united to the soul and acting upon it by sanctifying 
grace. When the union and life of grace have reached a 
certain degree, a soul of a particular psycho-physical com- 
plexion and in a specific environment necessarily becomes 
conscious of God, there present and active, conscious, that 
is to say, of the presence and work of grace. The grace 
was initially a free gift—not so, the perception of it. That 
is the necessary effect in that particular soul of a degree of 
grace previously merited. The soul once raised to the 
State of grace can merit “glory ”—the beatific vision. 
Why not its intermediate foretaste, the higher mystical 
intuition ? 
4. From the account given by Father Maréchal it would 
seem that Hallaj, arguing erroneously from the fact of his 


_ © Incosciente, but the author's thesis does not allow us to understand this 
in the strict sense. 
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union with God, advanced an excessive claim to personal 
infallibility. “ The saint having perfectly united his will 
to that of God comes in all things . . . to interpret 
directly the will of God” (quoted from Massignon, p. 251). 
Such a claim, identical with that put forward by the primi- 
tive Quakers and similar illuminati, is logically destructive 
of all Church authority. If the authorities had been con- 
tent to excommunicate Hallaj, instead of procuring his 
torture and death, their action would have been fully 
justified. 

5. The doctrine that the universe in its present con- 
dition requires for its explanation not only a Divine creator, 
but an evil “principle of non-reality,” is condemned as 
pessimistic dualism of the Manichean-Mazdezan type 
(p. 291). Surely a subordinate dualism which admits a 
negative principle of evil is inevitable, if the facts of 
experience are to be reconciled with theism, and is, in fact, 
the Catholic philosophy. Manichzanism is the admission 
of a positive pee or substance of evil. 

6. In one passage (p. 165) Father Maréchal appears to 
treat the Dark Nights as solely the result of psycho-physical 
reaction. This seems hardly adequate to the descriptions 
and teaching of St. John of the Cross, who regards them 
as negative states of mystical prayer, due to the direct 
operation of God in the soul. 

7. The difficulty presented by the Anesthetic Trance, to 
which Father Maréchal refers twice (p. 116 and pp. 235-6), 
is considerably lessened, if it is admitted as a genuine 
instance of intuition. The drug, we think, releases and 
reveals the urge of that undifferentiated stream of natural 
life, normally more or less repressed in the subconscious. 
Hence an ecstatic exaltation, not illusory, for being un- 
healthy and animal. The erotic ecstasy of certain porno- 
graphers is a similar phenomenon. If this explanation does 
not always do justice to the intensity, richness, and ampli- 
tude of the anesthetic ecstasy—a question which could only 
be decided after careful study—we may further consider 
that if an obscure intuition of God exists in the subcon- 
sciousness in virtue of the natural constitution of the soul, 
an anesthetic which releases and reveals the subconscious 
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may very well bring to the foreground of consciousness 
that natural and essential intuition, although the intoxica- 
tion not only does nothing to increase the union of the 
soul with God, but, if sinful in its cause, actually deprives 
it of His supernatural Presence. If, indeed, an anesthetic 
were lawfully administered to a saint, it might possibly 
occasion a genuine supernatural ecstasy by revealing the 
high and close supernatural union which already existed in 
the subconscious apex of his soul. 

In conclusion, we would say, Don’t fail to read Father 
Maréchal, but read Father Picard too. Together they 
furnish the basis of a theory of mystical experience, at once 
solid and definite—no slight desideratum in these days, 
when mysticism is too often confused with mistiness. 

Signor De Sanctis, the well-known professor of psycho- 
logy in the Roman University, confines himself to strictly 
psychological methods in his Religious Conversion : 
A Bio-Psychological Study (Kegan Paul). The book, 
indeed, is not the work of a Catholic, and remains, as far 
as its author’s opinions go, strictly neutral. But, as Pére 
Maréchal has shown (Empirical Science and Religious 
Psychology),* psychology as the explanation of religious 
phenomena exceeds the competence of 4 The 
latter, confined to the machinery of the religious life, cannot 
pronounce on its significance. This se to De Sanctis 
admits, but he is not always able to avoid the pitfall of 
exaggerating the scope of his method. He is too often 
satished with an insufficient and superficial psychological 
explanation, where a more profound cause should be 
invoked. For instance, he attempts to explain psycho- 
logically the fact that Newman was converted to the 
Catholic Church, but Pusey remained an Anglican. 
Newman, he tells us, felt the need for a loving and guiding 
Mother Church, whereas Pusey found a substitute for his 
dead wife in the old object of his love—the Church of 
England. The explanation does not carry us far. Why 
should not Pusey have found in the Catholic Church which 
would have welcomed him and satisfied his need for a 
Catholic type of religion a better substitute for his wife’s 

* Reprinted in the Studies in the Psychology of the Mystics (reviewed abo ve). 
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love than the Anglican which regarded him with suspicion 
and hostility? The explanation means an _ intellectual 
difference. Newman’s affections were controlled by a 
more logical mind than Pusey’s. De Sanctis’s tendency 
to explain conversion exclusively or predominantly by the 
psychology of the affections, if consistently carried through, 
would throw doubt on the power of man’s intellect to 
attain truth of any kind (with the possible exception of 
strictly quantitative knowledge), not only the religious 
truth which presumably he does not accept. 

Moreover, the author is inconsistent in his exclusions. 
On p. 205 he explicitly excluded from psychology the 
question of “ values.” A few pages later (p. 210) he appeals 
as proof of St. Francis’s sanity to his altruism, “ flawless 
morals,” and “ power of organization ”—a surreptitious, 
if fully justified, appeal to the values he professed to leave 
out of account. And in note 39 to Ch. VII (p. 317) all 
the criteria by which he distinguishes the insane, from the 
merely exceptional, mystics are the presence or absence of 
intellectual and moral values. 

In a most important passage the author distinguishes 
psychic energy, on whose nature he refrains from pro- 
nouncing, from “ physico-chemical, biological or vital.” 
Yet he does not clearly carry through the all-important 
distinction between the two factors, and finally appears to 
make conversion depend mainly on the latter—the vital or 
biochemical factor (p. 256). This, indeed, is not surprising, 
since he over-emphasizes the affections—which depend so 
closely on the condition of the nerves—at the expense of 
intellect, rational will, and supernatural intuition. Yet he 
is no materialist. He judges religious states and experi- 
ences by intellectual and ethical standards—though we do 
not see why he regards the “ pursuit of selfish aims ” as a 
mark of insanity (p. 242)—and, at least occasionally, admits 
a mystical intuition above “logic ” and “science.” And he 
distinguishes more clearly than many orthodox writers 
have done between the “ intellectual-verbal translation ” of 
“mystic knowledge” (p. 211) and that knowledge itself. 
Unfortunately he proceeds to identify the latter with our 
emotions. This exaggeration and the part played by 
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emotion in human psychology is perhaps the worst defect 
of his book. And when he terms religious experience 
“the religion of the heart,” he forgets that the ambiguous 
and metaphorical term “ heart ” covers realities so disparate 
as “a state of feelings ” which can be altered by an attack 
of indigestion, the orientation of the will, the will and 
feelings in unison, and the intuition of that common centre 
or ground of the entire soul from which will and intellect 
immediately arise and which is the seat and organ of the 
pure religious experience. Hence the book is vague, 
confused, and inadequate. 

Nevertheless it is full of valuable insights well expressed. 
The reader is shown that genuine religious conversion 
and the spiritual life to which it is the prelude must not 
be confused with pathological counterfeits. Perhaps the 
chapter (VII) in which Professor De Sanctis refutes the 
pathological explanation of religious phenomena may seem 
to the Catholic reader superfluous. The author shows how 
wide—not so long ago universal—was the vogue enjoyed 
among Italian anti-clericals by this unfortunate aberration. 
And it is the weapon on which Professor Leuba chiefly relies 
in his attack on mysticism. The chapter is, therefore, no 
slaying of the slain, but the very effective execution of a 
living error. The evidence drawn from the history of 
ee converts of the peace, power, and satisfaction they 
derived from their religion is a cogent argument from 
manifest values, that this experience was no illusion, but 
arose from, or implied, a genuine contact with objective 
Reality. 

Even if Professor De Sanctis—still perhaps too much 
under the influence of the psycho-analysts—may be thought 
to over-emphasize the sexual factor, he shows that sex 
Owes its power to the fact that it is the supreme expression 
of the natural life-force—the “vital energy ” of which he 
speaks. Sex “is nothing more than localization of the 
vital energy of the individual” (p. 142). And he con- 
clusively demonstrates—and this we are inclined to regard 
as his most valuable service—that sex can be sublimated 
in the service of the spirit. Although the physiological 


aspect of the process be as a sexualization of “ the nervous 
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centres which become eroticized ” (p. 167), “ the eroticism 
is such that the individual is purified of the needs of the 
flesh.” In other words, the vital energy, as its sexual 
expression is inhibited or controlled, is set free to serve as 
the material of spiritual activities, intellectual or artistic 
creation (see the story of the two artists, pp. 158-9), or 
higher still the life of religious, the Love of God which 
Catholics know as supernatural charity. Indeed, the 
matter is aptly summarized by the author when he speaks of 
the conflict between “ Eros and Caritas.” The fact brought 
home so clearly in this book, that man’s most potent animal 
urge can be voluntarily—Professor De Sanctis insists on 
the “voluntary” character of sublimation—subdued to 
his spiritual life and informed by a spiritual love of God, 
is one of the most powerful arguments for the spiritual 
nature and destiny of the human soul. Incidentally, the 
ascetic teaching and practice of the Church, denied and 
derided by Protestants and the vast majority of modern 
unbelievers and pagans, is scientifically justified by the 
laws of human psychology. But, however — sublima- 
tion may be, the author is strangely misinformed when he 
writes: “ One is usually assured that the saints . . . never 
experienced impure thoughts, temptations of the flesh” 
(p. 154). Cases such as that of St. Margaret Mary Alacaque, 
which he cites, and St. Thomas Aquinas are the exception, 
not the rule. For an excellent account of sublimation in 
its wider extension—the transfer to higher aims of all the 
natural tendencies of the convert—we would refer the 
reader to p. 142 sqgq.—among the best in the book. 

We cannot follow the author when he calls in question 
the existence of “subconscious reasoning.” How other- 
wise can we explain the mathematical prodigy? Though 
Professor De Sanctis’s book cannot be regarded as an 
adequate treatment of its subject for the apologist, the 
student of religion, and the psychologist, it contains much 
of the highest value. It is a book worth the careful, if 
cautious, study of the right reader. Even its omissions 
and mistakes are instructive. We do not always like the 
style. ‘Oneiric activity ” is no improvement on “ dream- 
ing.” The sentences, p. 56,1. 9 sqq., and p. 91,1. 1 sqq., are 
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impossible. And the language is often too technical. 
What in the world is a “ psychic en” (p. 60)? And when 
we are told that “a gulf divides . . . the exaltations of 
the mystics from the tachypraxia of the microsplanchnic 
hyperthyroids or the ideo-affective dissociations of the 
schizothymes,” we can only take the author’s word for a 
statement little better than double-Dutch. 

The delicate mental sensitiveness which makes Miss 
Evelyn Underhill so quick to assimilate the thought of 
great contemporary thinkers did her an ill service when 
it made her accept too readily the immanent vitalism of 
which Bergson is the outstanding representative. From 
the immanentism with its levelling of values and its 
naturalism which made her Practical Mysticism so un- 
satisfactory, she has advanced in her present book, Man 
and the Supernatural (Methuen), to a fine defence of 
the transcendence and supernatural character of the object 
revealed in religious experience. 

Miss Underhill’s guide has been the late Baron Von 
Hiigel, to whose memory the book is dedicated, with an 
apt quotation from the doctor of the supernatural, St. 
Augustine. As the spirit of Elias on Eliseus, the Baron’s 
spirit rests on her and speaks through her mouth. Yet 
there is no servile imitation. She has made his outlook 
truly her own. 

“Even in its worst corruptions, religion does maintain 
one fundamental character; that of witnessing to a living 
and abiding Reality, which is distinct from and beyond 
the world. It cannot be set aside as one of the devices by 
which the abstraction called Nature bribes or frightens man 
into becoming his natural best: for it often enters into 
sharpest conflict with that natural best. Nor can it be 
explained as a consoling fantasy, for its ultimate demands 
are the hardest that humanity has to meet.” These words 
express the heart of religion, and they are the key to the 
entire book. How much this message is needed to-day 
the appalling lack of religion—indeed, of all understanding 
of its distinctive nature—abundantly proves, and the book 
should be a very powerful influence for good. Nor does 
the writer lose sight of the other pole of supernatural 
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religion—the incarnation and presence of God in the 
created and material universe and its historical process— 
in Christ and the Church (though Miss Underhill’s view 
of the latter is not quite the Catholic view)—and in a 
sacramental system. We would invite special attention to 
the magnificent passage on the religious value of history 
(pp. 107-8). 

Miss Underhill’s treatment suffers from her tendency 
to enlarge unduly the sphere of the supernatural—not only 
to identify it with any and every form of religious experi- 
ence, but even to make it include the supreme achievements 
of man in the secular sphere—“ the age-long influence of a 
great political vision arising within an individual mind, as 
in Cesar” (p. 98). This is a serious error—a relic of the 
levelling immanentism from which Miss Underhill has on 
the whole escaped, irreconcilable with the entire Christian 
outlook as expressed in the New Testament and by the 
Church. Not to mention St. John, what would St. Paul 
have thought of Cesar as an embodiment of the super- 
natural? 

The treatment of evil on p. 56 is distinctly superficial. 
That the higher value of the delphinium’s beauty should 
be sacrificed to the lower value of the slug’s diet is an evil 
in itself, not merely a clash of interests equally good. We 
are surprised at the statement on p. 45 that St. Paul created 
the Catholic Church. Surely Miss Underhill is not pre- 
pared to throw over the Gospels and the Acts of the 
Apostles. And on pp. 58-9 there is a disquieting hint 
that the “duality of Nature and Supernature” may not be 
“ultimate”—an unfortunate concession to the monism 
which the entire book refutes. Despite language pointing 
in that direction we do not think Plotinus was a pantheist 
(pp. 54-5). Aristotle, not St. Thomas, first defined man asa 
contemplative animal (p. 14). The Madonna of Catholic 
devotion cannot, as Miss Underhill’s language appears to 
suggest (p. 161), be divorced from the historical Mother of 
Jesus. And in our opinion not only mystical experience, but 
ordinary natural psychology, contradicts Miss Underhill’s 
denial that man can experience “ pure ” spirit (pp. 156-7), 
though, of course, his religion can never be confined to it. 
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And we regret that a style otherwise good is injured by 
the constant repetition of irritatin } ara “ the 
little human creature,” “the small human soul,” “our 
small and childish spirits,” “the little fragile creature,” 
“the little human creature,” and so ad pe with 

In The Life and Work of Blessed Robert 
Francis Cardinal Bellarmine (Burns Oates and 
Washbourne) we are indebted to Father S. J. Brodrick 
for a really good biography of a saint and a most valuable 
contribution to Church history. At times, particularly in 
the early chapters, before the fullness of his hero’s life, 
interwoven, as it were, with so many strands of doctrinal, 
ecclesiastical, and even secular history, obliges him to 
concentrate on telling his story, Father Brodrick is guilty 
of that vice of hagiographers, drawing the moral of the 
saint’s conduct. See, * example, on p. 55 his remark on 
“the happy humility ” of a joke which would be enjoyed 
by anyone with a sense of humour who was not an in- 
sufferable snob or prig. But most of his comment is a 
defence of his hero against the spiteful and unjust attacks 
of opponents who have sought to discredit his ideas by 
blackening his character. We think that in the matter of 
the Sixtine Vulgate he has overstated his case. Though 
Bellarmine’s or. om to the Clementine edition contains no 
verbal misstatement, it successfully attempts to make the 
reader believe that the faults of the Sixtine Vulgate were 
due to the printers, not the Pope (which, as no one knew 
better than Bellarmine, was untrue), and that Sixtus had 
determined to revise the entire work, which is very 
doubtful. However, Father Brodrick’s full and frank 
account will enable the reader to judge for himself on this 
delicate point. 

For most people Bellarmine is primarily the great ultra- 
montane theologian—the defender of ‘the Papacy against 
Protestantism, and what was later known as Gallicanism. 
Father Brodrick devotes several chapters to this aspect of 
his work—Vol. I, ch. xii: The Two Swords—an explana- 
tion and discussion of his views on the temporal surisdiction 
of the Pope, and the chapters in Vol. II, which relate the 
controversy between the Cardinal and King James I. 
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Bellarmine’s doctrine consisted of two distinct theses. One 
was the affirmation of the Pope’s personal infallibility as 
opposed to the Gallican view which made his infallibility 
depend on the consent of the Church as expressed by a 
general council. On this point Rome has spoken. Since 
1870 Bellarmine’s view is of Faith. We think the state- 
ment (Vol. I, p. 189) that Papal infallibility “was the 
Church’s belief from the beginning” is misleading. At 
least it was not explicitly formulated as such in the earliest 
centuries. Though, as the non-Catholic historian Meyer 
points out, it was implied in the promise of divine assist- 
ance to the Church (St. John xvi 12-13), the implication 
was not at first distinctly perceived. Belief in the inde- 
fectibility of the Church’s witness to revelation, combined 
with a belief that the doctrine of the Church of Rome was 
the standard of orthodoxy, does not amount to an explicit 
belief in the personal infallibility of the Pope. On the 
other hand, Father Aelred Whitaker’s attempt (Blackfriars, 
May, 1928) to prove that when Bellarmine opposed 
Clement VIII’s desire to issue a decision in the controversy 
between Jesuits and Dominicans on the question of grace, 
he was inconsistent with his own teaching, seems to us 
unwarranted and unfortunate. Bellarmine’s attitude is 
clear. Although an ex cathedra decision by the Pope is 
infallible, even if he has not consulted the Church, never- 
theless, since he is not inspired, it is his duty to use the 
best human means available to arrive at the truth. Other- 
wise he will be guilty of the presumption which expects 
God to supply miraculously what could be done by human 

rudence. If under such circumstances God allowed the 

ope to issue a decision, it would, of course, be infallible 
—to fulfil His promise to the Church, God would supply 
for His Vicar’s neglect. But as such presumption is not 
according to God’s will, it is unlikely that He would permit 
the decree to be issued. Indeed, Bellarmine was so con- 
fident of this that he actually prophesied that the decree 
would not be issued. Nor was it; God took the matter 
into His hands and Pope Clement died. We fail to see 
any inconsistency in Bellarmine’s conduct, which admirably 
combined faith in the infallibility of the Church with 
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respect for the claims of prudence and learning. Nor do 
we think that Father Whitaker can produce any instance 
in which a Pope has exercised the prerogative of infallibility 
without previous consultation with the ecclesia docens, 
though not necessarily in a general council. 

The second thesis of Bellarmine’s ultra-montanism, also, 
we need hardly say, by no means peculiar to himself, 
was the indirect temporal jurisdiction of the Pope over 
Christian princes with its corollary the deposing power. 
Father Brodrick proves that, given the medieval union 
between Church and State with its intimate interweaving 
of the civil and ecclesiastical orders, no other solution was 
possible, if an Erastian subordination of Church to State 
was to be avoided. But he does not prove that this union 
between Church and State is the ideal. Since the State must 
always to a certain extent be supported by physical coercion, 
and the Church should employ only spiritual sanctions, 
we believe that a truly free church in a free state is more 
favourable to her liberty and her essential spiritual work 
than the theocracy which, when the Church is incorporated 
by establishment into the civil fabric, is the sole alternative 
to Erastianism. And when criticizing the oath imposed 
by James I, Father Brodrick should, we think, have men- 
tioned that in the eighteenth century the Catholic hierarchy 
subscribed an oath substantially identical. If, instead of 
being stigmatized as “impious, heretical, and damnable,” 
the doctrine of the deposing power were merely declared 
to be untrue, we do not see why a Catholic need scruple 
to swear to it. 

The controversy on grace, related at length in the first 
chapter of Vol. II, involves such intricate theological issues 
that anything like a full discussion is impossible. But we 
may be permitted a few notes to Father Brodrick’s chapter. 
The Dominican position, metaphysically very strong, is 
ethically untenable. But we fail to see what advantage 
congruism presents over the Dominican system. I must 
correspond with sufficient grace when it 1s congruous; I 
cannot correspond with it otherwise. Therefore it is not 
my fault if I do not correspond. Incongruous grace is, 
in fact, insufficient. If, however, it is admitted that a 
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soul can correspond with an incongruous sufficient grace, 
it will sometimes do so, and will then make a sufficient 
ce efficacious by its own correspondence. Or, again, if 

it be argued that God always and only gives congruous 
race when He knows that it will be accepted, indireal 
1t is human acceptance which determines the efficacy of 
grace. LEthically we are driven to admit that it is my free 
acceptance of sufficient grace which makes it efficacious, 
And although the metaphysical difficulty cannot be fully 
answered, we may remark: (1) It is only a special case of 
the difficulty involved in the indubitable existence of 
creatures distinct from God.* (2) Since the distinet 
existence of creatures is grounded in their deficiency of 
being, we may surely conclude that the free choice which 
makes sufficient grace efficacious is not the positive act of 
acceptance which requires a Divine motion of the will, but 
simply the negative choice of non-resistance to the Divine 
motion—free non-refusal. (This is Bellarmine’s argument 
in De Gratia et Libero Arbitrio, Vol. II, xx.) (3) God's 
knowledge is not determined by the choice of the creature, 
For He knows in Himself the idea of the creature’s nature 
and action. But He wills only the positive, and therefore 
good, action of a creature. The negative factor in its 
action—i.e., the sinful refusal to receive grace—He does 
not will; therefore He does not know it directly. He 
knows merely the ov choice, which, though in its 
negative aspect, sinful by the undue omission of the right 
choice under the circumstances, is, in tts positive aspect, 
necessarily good, and moved and willed by Himself. 
Analogously God knows the damage wrought by an earth- 
quake in so far as He wills its positive action, not the 
deficiency of its nature which makes that action evil. If 
for the unfree action of a deficient cause, we substitute 
the free action of a deficient cause, we do not think the 
difficulty is much greater. In either case, God’s knowledge 


* Pressed to its logical conclusion Augustinianism must lead to the acosmic 
pantheism which admits no reality except God. And it is worth notice in this 
connection that the neoplatonism which so largely moulded Augustine’ 
thought, though not actually acosmic pantheism, did not sufficiently safeguard 
its theism in that direction. Its metaphysic, as formulated, has a distinctly 
acosmic tendency. 
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is determined by His will to realize a deficient being and 
deficient action. 

From this metaphysical ocean, in Bellarmine’s time, as 
to some extent even now, swept - the storms of theological 
passion and party spirit, it is a relief to turn to the pleasant 
landscape of Bellarmine’s personal life in its manifold 
relations public and private. In some aspects his kind- 
liness and humanity took him out of the cruel age in which 
he lived and brought him close to ourselves. He opposed 
the brutal and frequent floggings which the sixteenth, as 
indeed the nineteenth, century schoolmaster regarded as a 
necessary instrument of education; he showed such respect 
for the dignity of his servants as brethren in Christ that 
he refused to call them servants; gave his orders as if asking 
a favour, and never “suggested the slightest task after 
dark or when wet or at times of meals” (Vol. I, 416). 
Moreover (in spite of St. Francis of Assisi, it is a sur- 
prising trait in a sixteenth-century Italian, even a saint), he 
was kind to animals. He even refused when Cardinal to 
take out his carriage if it meant overtiring the horses. 
His episcopate at Capua is a picture of the ideal father in 
God. The story of the thief who stole the porphyry is 
own brother to Victor Hugo’s tale of the Bishop’s candle- 
sticks, and another episode, his adoption of the daughter 
of the murdered baker, should endear him even to the 
most bigoted Protestant or anti-clerical. And all his 
amazing activity—-we wonder how his frame could stand 
it so long—and selfless charity were sustained by an 
interior life with Christ in God. In congratulating Father 
Brodrick on one of the most interesting books it has been 
our pleasure to read, we should like to express our appre- 
ciation of the many and excellent illustrations—particularly 
the facsimiles of title-pages—and our regret that Father 
Brodrick could not see his way to complete as an appendix 
the story of Galiléo. We especially commend it to the 
perusal of speakers for the Catholic Evidence Guild. 

As a writer Mr. Hilaire Belloc is almost as prolific as 
he is brilliant. Following closely upon the third volume 
of his History of England, there has appeared his promised 
study of the last Stuart Monarch, James the Second 
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(Faber and Gwyer). The historical reputations of monarchs, 
especially of the more misjudged variety, are to-day 
undergoing constant repair, but the healing process has 
hitherto passed over James II. Now his hour, too, has 
come, and Mr. Belloc has presented us in his own peculiarly 
virile way with a real, intelligible character in place of the 
seme personage, half tyrant, half buffoon, who has 
ong done duty as a portrait of the last Catholic King of 
England. A figure of great tragedy emerges from these 
pages, evoking at once admiration and pity; a man of 
honesty and sincerity, courageous and upright despite his 
well-known earlier moral lapses; growing to maturity in 
an atmosphere of insecurity, disillusionment, and family 
disaster; with much practical and administrative capability; 
a soldier too and a fighter, but without the smallest insight 
into the mentality or character of his fellow-men, crediting 
all and sundry—to his cost—with his own crude dis 
ingenuousness; destitute of tact, penetration or power of 
expansion, insular, obstinate, hard-headed; failing at last 
in face of a situation before which far abler men would 
have gone down. On several points Mr. Belloc’s reading 
of James’ motives may be open to question—his plans, for 
example, for toleration, or in his relations with Louis XIV 
—but whatever our judgement may be on these and other 
particular instances, the main lines of this brilliantly drawn 
character-sketch remain firm; and we are indebted to Mr. 
Belloc for a fresh and better proportioned view of James Il 
as a man, as an Englishman, as an Admiral, as a naval 
administrator, and, most important of all alike for English 
history and James himself, as a convert to the Catholi 
Church. 

But the book, perhaps unavoidably, is something more 
than a vindication of James’ personality and character. 
Mr. Belloc has long been telling us that monarchy 1n some 
form or other must return; here he tells us how in one 
particular form it went out. It is in regard to this setting, 
within which James is placed, that the challenge of the 
book is most violent. Historians of all parties and creeds 
are to-day agreed that the sharp old Whig antithesis of 
liberty versus tyranny has been profoundly modified, and 
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that the Stuart cause contained much that was noble and 
valuable and excusable. Yet on the whole general agree- 
ment still prevails that the revolution of 1688, if lacking 
in glory, was nevertheless good and necessary. Mr. Belloc 
will have none of these ) a nae He completely 
reverses the old arrangement of values. In his view, the 
last decades of the seventeenth century witnessed the final 
hopeless struggle between the organized conspiracy of 
wealth and land and commerce known as Parliament, 
representing the selfish interests of a close oligarchy, and 
the old traditional Popular Monarchy, already weakened at 
the Reformation by a new aristocracy fattened on monastic 
sports, and mortally wounded by the disaster of the 
Commonwealth. Of this Popular Monarchy, which alone 
could preserve national prestige and prosperity, both 
perpetually endangered by Parliament’s meanness, and 
which alone, under the later Stuarts, desired and could 
have established religious toleration, James II was the 
last and most ineffective Paladin, whose conversion to 
Catholicism placed the final trump card into his opponent’s 
hand, and led to the tyranny of wealth and commerce under 
William III and the Hanoverians. His triumph, on the 
other hand, might have led to the rehabilitation of the 
Popular Monarchy on the model of that of Louis XIV, 
with a large tolerated Catholic minority such as existed in 
Holland. There is no doubt a large element of truth in 
these views, but, as presented by Mr. Belloc, they are as 
much an overstatement in one direction as the old Whig 
history was in the other. Did the old Popular Monarchy 
ever really exist in Mr. Belloc’s paternal sense? Is it not 
unwise to over-idealize the system of Louis XIV, which 
led eventually to the French Revolution? Mr. Belloc’s 
remarks on the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes imply 
 werywe of the work of Richelieu, nor could it be 
s ered from his pages that Innocent XI and many of the 

nglish Catholics opposed James’ policy—a vital omission 
which cannot be excused on the plea that the book is 
selective rather than exhaustive. It seems doubtful 
whether Mr. Belloc’s interesting estimate of the numerical 
strength of Catholicism in the seventeenth century will 
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carry "sac conviction, though it is hard to account for 
such fierce anti-Catholic hatred and fear as that revealed 
during the Popish Plot, except on the supposition that 
Catholiciam was generally recognized as possessing great 
latent strength. The later chapters on James’ attempted 
reconquest of England and Ireland are among the best. 
The book, however, is marred throughout by the author’s 
customary slapdash assault upon the “ academic ” historians 
—historians presumably who hold university posts. Yet 
these writers usually follow the commendable custom of 
revealing to their readers the sources upon which they 
base their opinions, and do not imitate Mr. Belloc in 
presenting their conclusions, as it were, in the air, as self- 
evident truths which it were sheer stupidity to question. 
No one would wish to see the pages of Mr. Belloc’s superb 
prose bottom-heavy with annotation. Yet were he more 
willing to encounter the academicians with their own 
weapons rather than bludgeon them with words, there 
would be less risk of his fine portrait of the man James II 
being depreciated or neglected owing to the peculiar 
character of its frame. 
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Burns Oates & Washbourne Ltd. 


THE CALVERT SERIES 
4s. each volume. New titles now ready : 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND HEALING 
By JAMES J. WALSH, M.D. 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND THE HOME 
By the Rev. J. M. GILuis. 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND THE CITIZEN 
By Dr. JOHN A. RYAN. 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND THE BIBLE 
By the Very Rev. Hucu Pops, O.P., D.S.Scr. 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND THE CONFESSIONAL 
By the Rev. HersERT THvuRsToN, S.J. 
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LYRICS OF LUIS DE LEON 
The Text Edited with English Renderings by Ausrzey F. G. Bect. 
Edition limited to 1,000 numbered copies. Demy 8vo. 12s, 6d. 


HISTORY OF AN OLD CATHOLIC MISSION 
Cowdray—Easebourne— Midhurst. By the Rev, H. WIL.agrr. 
or! a Preface by Hilaire Belloc, and twelve illustrations. 

oth, 45. 


A DAUGHTER OF THE CROSS: LIFE AND MYSTICAL 
LETTERS OF SISTER EMILIE 
By the Rev. C. Ricustatrer, S.J. Translated by a Daughter of 
the Cross, Cloth, 7s. 6d. 


AN EPIC OF BRAVERY | 
The Servant of God, Sister Eugenie Joubert, Nun of the Holy 
Family of the Sacred Heart (1876-1904). By a Nun of the same 
Congregation. Translated from the French. With a Preface by 
H,E. Cardinal Lépicier. Wrapper, 3s. 6d. 


RITUS SERVANDUS 

In Solemni Expositione et Benedictione Sanctissimi Sacramenti : 
adiectis Hymmnis et Litaniis et Orationibus que in ipsa Expositione et 
in aliis quibusdam Sacris Ritibus adhiberi solent. New and enlarged 
Edition approved by the Cardinal Archbishop and the Bishops of 
England. Size quarto, 11x 8} inches. . Beautifally printed in red 
and black, on japon yellum paper. Red cloth, with gilt cross, red 
edges, 6s. 6d. Red paste-grain, bevelled boards, gilt edges and cross, 
21s. Red-morocco, bevelled boards, gilt edges and cross, 30s. 








28 Orchard Street, W. 1 8-10 Paternoster Row, E.C, 4 
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NMENENENENE LE LENE LENEMD 


FRANCIS TUCKER 
& COMPANY LTD. 


have been renowned for nearly 


TWO CENTURIES 


as the most reliable makers of 


CHURCH CANDLES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


~ 
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EACH CANDLE 
967 76, 657% 5&57% 26/7 


is guaranteed to contain the percentage of 


GENUINE BEESWAX 
STAMPED ON IT 








They also supply 


SANCTUARY OIL, WICKS AND FLOATS, 
INCENSE, CHARCOAL, SILVER WORK AND 
BRASSWORK, GLASSWARE and all CHURCH 
REQUISITES OF THE FINEST QUALITY 





The Manufactory, Putney, London, 8.W. 15 
31, Ashley Place, Westminster, London, 


(Opposite WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL) S.W. 1 


26 & 28, Manchester Street, Liverpool 
AND 


14, Great Clyde Street, Glasgow 1% 
at 
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